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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


66 HEN we’re out we’re Civil Service reformers when 
we're in we ain’t.’’ A banner with this inscription 
might be flung to the winds by General Grosvenor 

and his followers in the House who seem to think that the prime 

calling of a congressman is that of office broker with great appro- 
priateness. Of the Republicans in the House who look upon the 

Civil Service law with no friendly eyes, there seem to be about 
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fifty who are ready to follow General Grosvenor in his attack on 
the Civil Service system toanyextreme. In short, now that they 
are in, their party in power, about every third Republican in the 
House appears ready to avow his belief in the doctrine that ‘‘ to 
the victors belong the spoils.’’ And there are many more Repub- 
licans who would like to secretly subscribe to such a declaration, 
but lack the courage, men who would like to see the Civil Service 
system temporarily overturned, but do not want to take any part 
in the overturning, in short, men who long to reap the profits of 
its overturn without sharing the responsibility. 

A general turning out of the appointees of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, not for cause, not for incompetence, not for fail- 
ure to do their work, but merely to make place for Republicans, 
for men to whom sundry Congressmen owe some political debt 
which they long to pay at Uncle Sam’s expense, seems highly 
desirable to Mr. Grosvenor and his followers, some of whom 
actually take pride in proclaiming themselves as ‘‘ spoilsmen.’’ 
And to break down the Civil Service Law so that this general 
turning out may take place is their earnest purpose. It is not a 
very commendable purpose ; their aims are not very high; the 
calling of Congressman as they see it is not a very exalted one, 
but it must be admitted that they attack the Civil Service Law 
with great earnestness. They attack with an earnestness com- 
mensurate with the profit in a place dispensing way that would 
come with success. They carry the attack with fierceness, al- 
though it is but little removed from a personal attack on the 
President, who is friendly to the Civil Service system, who has 
extended it, who has declared it must be broadened for the good 
of the public service, that it must not be overthrown. 

Still these Republicans attack although they know they will 
meet the opposition of the President. They evidently are not 
wanting in hope that they can frighten, drive the President into 
giving ground, into going back on his pledges, into surrendering 
his convictions, into aiding the overthrow of that which he 
believes in. Rather than risk the making of a political breach in 
the Republican party these enemies of Civil Service think, at least 
hope, that the President will give way to them, that in order to 
keep the peace he will back down, not indeed to the extent of 
approving the complete overthrow of the Civil Service system, but 
far enough so as to make possible the destruction of the substance 
of Civil Service while preserving the form. 

We trust that the President will not give way to these anti- 
Civil Service reformers in his own party who seem to think more 
of place seeking than anything else, who seem to think that it 
is their duty as Congressmen to put in their time in finding places 
in the service of the United States for their political adherents 
rather than in giving their attention to legislation, in looking 
after the public weal. And surely time thus spent is spent in look- 
ing after their own private weal, not the welfare of the public, for 
the finding of places in the public service for their political ad- 
herents not because of any special fitness of such applicants, but 
merely because they are adherents, cannot result in bettering the 
public service, cannot result in conserving the public weal. 
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SOME seven years ago, when Mr. Harrison was President, a 
similar attack to that now being made upon the Civil Service 
system was made in the House of Representatives and success- 
fully resisted. And Mr. McKinley, as a representative from Ohio, 
was instrumental in defeating this attack. The Civil Service 
system was looked upon with ill concealed displeasure by those 
Republicans who longed to turn out appointees of Mr. Cleveland 
in order to make place for their own adherents. They antago- 
nized the Civil Service Commission, although they had had no 
word to say against it during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, and 
when it stood as a check tothe turning out of Republicans in 
order to make place for Democrats. Although by attacking this 
law in 1890 they showed that they had little regard for principle 
or consistency, that they favored the Civil Service law when the 
Republican party was out of power and it stood in the way of 
the turning of Republicans out of office without cause connected 
with the service, and the filling of their places with Democrats, 
but that they were deadly opposed to the law when the Republi- 
cans were in and it stood in the way of the thorough filling of the 
places of Democrats with Republicans, —although by attacking the 
law they showed all this, as they show it to-day, many did not 
hesitate to attack by striving to kill the appropriation for the 
support of the Civil Service Commission. - 

And then it was that Congressman McKinley stingingly 
remarked : ‘‘ When this party of ours has control of all branches 
of the government it is proposed to annul this law (Civil Service 
law) by withholding appropriations for its execution, when for 
four years under a Democratic administration nobody on this 
side of the House had the temerity to rise in his place and make 
a motion similar to the one now pending for the nullification of 
this law. We thought it was good then, good enough for a 
Democratic administration ; and I say to my Republican asso- 
ciates it is good enough for a Republican administration ; it is 
good and wholesome for the whole country.’’ 

What Congressman McKinley thus said in 1890 we trust 
President McKinley will repeat in 1898. Such words should be 
drummed into General Grosvenor and his followers. If they are 
so bent on filling the occupation of office brokers as to be unable 
to see the benefits of the Civil Service system they should at 
least be able to see that an anti-Civil Service movement, backed 
up by those of whom it can be said that when their party is out of 
power they are Civil Service reformers and when it is in they are 
not, is not calculated to commend itself to the public. And just 
such backers have General Grosvenor and his followers shown 
themselves to be. When the Republican party is out of power 
and when the Civil Service regulations serve to check the displace- 
ment of Republican office holders by Democratic appointees, they 
have not a word to say against the Civil Service system ; when the 
Republican party is in power and the Civil Service regulations 
serve to protect the Democratic office holders, these Republican 
Congressmen, who seemingly regard themselves as office brokers, 
cannot say too much against the system. Assuredly such 
unprincipled attacks should fail, they must fail. 

Tuis Civil Service question has so far served to enliven the 
sessions of the House. It was dragged into the discussion of the 
Pension Appropriation bill though hardly germain to such ques- 
tion and then into the discussion of the second of the great appro- 
priation bills to be reported to the House, that making appropria- 
tions to cover the needs of the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the government. But it was quite natural that the 
discussion of this appropriation bill should have been made the 
occasion for opening up the question of Civil Service, for this bill 
carries the appropriation for the support of the Civil Service 
Commission. To defeat that appropriation would be indirectly 
to kill such commission. So we have had plenty of talk for and 
against the Civil Service system. The Democrats, however, have 
taken little part in the debate although they are, as a body, 
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opposed to the whole system and evidently quite ready to vote 
for its utter abolishment. They have left the discussion to the 
Republicans, left the Republicans to fight it out among them- 
selves. They have watched it as interested spectators. 

What has further lent acrimony to this discussion is the fact 
that the Republican party stands pledged by the act of its last 
national convention to Civil Service reform. So it happens that 
those who have antagonized the Civil Service system have laid 
themselves open to the charge of being wanting in party fidelity. 
And this gave an opportunity to Congressman Johnson, of 
Indiana, one of the three men in the House who voted against 
the resolution authorizing the appointment of the Wolcott 
commission, to retaliate upon Mr. Grosvenor. When this 
bimetallic resolution was before the House ten months ago, and 
Mr. Johnson stood almost alone in opposing it, Mr. Grosvenor 
taunted him with being false to the Republican party which stood 
pledged to promote the restoration of bimetallism by international 
agreement. By this pledge of the platform Mr. Johnson refused 
to consider himself bound and thereupon Mr. Grosvenor declared 
him false to his party. And now Mr. Grosvenor refuses to 
consider himself bound by the Civil Service plank of the last 
Republican national convention, and Mr. Johnson comes back at 
him after ten months by declaring that Mr. Grosvenor in thus 
opposing a plank in the last national Republican platform is 
‘*derelict in party fidelity,’’ and incidentally declares that the 
bimetallic pledge of the Republican party which he, Mr. Johnson, 
repudiated ‘‘ was a provision that no sane man would ever have 
put into it.”’ 

ILAst week saw the House pass the first and greatest of the 
appropriation bills, namely, that making provision for the payment 
of pensions. ‘This bill as passed carries appropriations of $141,- 
000,000. It now awaits action by the Senate and although it is 
one of the appropriation bills that the Senate usually passes 
as it comes from the House with little or no change there is good 
reason to suppose that the Senate will amend it this time in at 
least one important particular. And it might well amend it in two. 
It might well raise the sum appropriated from $141,000,000 to 
$148,000,000 for it is generally admitted that the requirements for 
pensions during the coming year will reach this latter figure and 
if the regular appropriation bill authorizes the expenditure of but 
$141,000,000 a deficiency pension bill will have to be passed before 
the next fiscal year is out. As the appropriation now made is for the 
year beginning July 1, 1898, and as Congress will be in session 
again before the present appropriation is exhausted it is urged 
that no inconvenience can result from failure to make a sufficent 
appropriation for the whole year at this time, that Congress can 
readily pass a deficiency appropriation bill when it is found just 
how much beyond the regular appropriation will be needed. 

This is undoubtedly true and it is hardly likely the Senate 
will enter into a conflict with the House on the amount of the 
appropriation made at this time. But it may well be asked what 
reason can the Republican leaders in the House have in thus 
passing an appropriation bill that will be insufficient in itself and 
force the enactment of a deficiency bill? Only one reason suggests 
itself and that is a desire to keep down the appropriations of the 
present session in the hope that the appearance of a curtailment 
in expenditures will have an influence favorable to the Republi- 
cans in the Congressional campaigns of next year. Inasmuch as 
such cutting down of appropriations during the present session 
must result in increased appropriations during the short session, 
such curtailment amounts to nothing less than an effort to fool the 
public. And such trifling cannot pay any party in the long run. 


But though there is little reason to suppose that the Senate 
will amend this House bill on the side of the appropriation, there 
is every reason to suppose, as we have said, that the Senate will 
amend the House bill in one important particular. Such an 
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amendment as is likely to be adopted in the Senate was offered in 
the House but ruled out on the ground that it was new legislation, 
the rules of the House prohibiting the engrafting of any new 
legislation upon an appropriation bill through the adoption of 
amendments. 

A single objection made in the House to any proposed 
amendment to an appropriation bill on the ground that such 
amendment carries new legislation, is sufficient, if such objection 
is sustained, to cause the ruling out of such amendment. But 
such is not the case in the Senate. The rules of the Senate 
permit the engrafting and the Senate does engraft new legislation 
upon appropriation bills, often legislation that is not germain at 
all to the appropriation bill upon which it is grafted. But the 
amendment to the pension appropriation bill that it is contem- 
plated the Senate will adopt is perfectly germain, thoroughly 
appropriate to this bill. It is an amendment to the pension law 
to stop the granting of pensions to widows of soldiers married 
after the enactment into law of such amendment. Such amend- 
ment is quite proper, for there is no good reason why the govern- 
ment should pension a woman who at this late date marries a 
soldier of the Civil War with a full knowledge as to his bodily 
frailties that may have grown out of his participation in the 
campaigns of that war. 

The granting of a pension to the woman married to the sol- 
dier before the war, and who passed through the anxiety and 
tribulations of that period, and now, many years after the war, 
left a widow, is quite a different thing and very proper. The 
pension paid to the veteran should be continued to the widow who 
has gone through life’s partnership with such veteran, sharing in 
his trials, in his losses, in his discomforts and in his sufferings. 
And so too the woman who has married the veteran since the war 
to lighten his road through life, share with him his burdens, the 
misfortunes left to him by the war as a legacy is justly entitled 
to a pension after the death of her hnsband. But the case of the 
woman who marries the veteran thirty years and more after the 
war, marries him, as there is too much reason to suppose many 
do, for the annuity that will fall to her under present laws upon 
the death of the husband she took not as a life’s partner, but as 
the road to getting on the pension roll of the nation, is very dif- 
ferent. She is not entitled toa pension. In fact, the holding out 
of the promise of such pension is a wrong to the veteran. 

It is, of course, not to be inferred by any means that all the 
comparatively young women who now, thirty years after the war, 
marry veterans, marry them as mere stepping stones to the 
securement of an annuity from the government as the widows of 
such veterans. But the strikingly large percentage of marriages 
among veterans in their declining years, and the striking number 
of young widows of veterans as shown by the pension roles, 
gives unmistakable evidence that the promise of the government 
to pay pensions to the widows of all soldiers and sailors is a 
temptation that draws many women into marrying such soldiers 
and sailors, into marrying them for the purpose of securing 
pensions as widows. Soan amendment to our pension laws stop- 
ping the granting of pensions to widows of soldiers married after 
the enactment of such amendment is much needed to put a stop 
to the improper swelling of our pension charges by payments to 
undeserving persons. 





THERE is one other point raised by the recent debates in 
Congress over pension legislation that calls for some comment. 
The assertion has been quite freely made on the floor of the 
House that the poor veteran has a better title to assistance at the 
hands of the government than his brother veteran who is better 
off. Indeed, it has been even asserted that the veteran with 
means to live comfortably without a pension from the govern- 
ment is not entitled to any pension at all. But the country is no 
less grateful to its rich veterans than to its poor veterans ; it owes 
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as much to the man with property who offered his life in defense 
of his country as to the man with little property and dependent 
on his daily toil for his daily bread. And for the same service, 
the same disablement they are both entitled to the same pension. 
To assert that the veteran who is well off is undeserving of a 
pension from that fact, that he should not have a pension because 
he can live comfortably without it is quite unreasonable. To 
deny such man a pension to-day would be quite as unreasonable 
as it would have been unreasonable to have refused him 
pay when he was fighting for his country. If it was right to 
pay the volunteer soldier possessed of independent means the 
same wages as were paid the poor soldier for the same services it 
is right to-day to pay the same pensions. 

Besides, the Republic that is reared on the doctrine of equal- 
ity should set the example of treating all men with equality. It 
should give no special privileges to a’ man because he is rich, 
neither should it give special privileges to a man because he is 
poor. It should treat rich and poor alike with perfect equality. 
This should be the guiding rule in all our acts, and the govern- 
ment should not depart from it in the distribution of pensions. 


THE failure of retail trade to grow as anticipated, or at least 
prophesied by our prosperity boomers, has set such boomers to 
manufacturing explanations. The fact that the ultimate con- 
sumption of goods is not increasing is of most serious import, for 
until such consumption does increase retail stocks will not be 
worked down, they cannot be turned over more rapidly, and the 
demand for manufactured goods cannot expand and remain ex- 
panded so as to keep open all the mills that have kept abreast of 
the times and give employment to all factory employees. And so 
the time when increased consumption of goods will show itself by 
increased sales of goods at retail, when a healthy increased 
demand for goods will make itself felt and cause prices to advance 
is anxiously waited for, anxiously waited for by the 28,000 cotton 
operatives of Fall River, whose wages have just been cut by ro 
per cent. because of lack of demand and falling prices for cotton 
goods. Our prosperity boomers, declaring this time will soon 
come, have to find temporary causes in order to explain why it 
has not already come. And explanations from time to time have 
been many, but quite unsatisfactory. 

At last, however, the New York 777bume has found an ex- 
planation satisfactory to itself. It points out that ‘‘the first 
thing an honest people do when recovery comes from years of de- 
pression is to clear off debts.’’ And until debts are cleared 
off consumption of goods will not increase, retail trade will con- 
tinue dull. Then asserting that the payment of debts has been 
been enormous during the last few months, especially in the 
West, the 7rzbune concludes that the time for a revival in the re- 
tail trade isnearathand ‘‘In Northern States, between Pennsyl- 
vania and the Rocky Mountains,’’ adds the 77zbune, ‘* there were 
more than $1,100,000,000 of mortgage loans on farms, of which 
a large part has been removed within a few months. Indebted- 
ness of farmers to storekeepers, bankers and manufacturers of 
implements was also large, and the amount cleared off must be 
reckoned by the hundred millions.’’ 

Thus are hundreds of millions glibly talked about, but such 
talk is idle. How idle will be perceived at once if we will recol- 
lect that the total value of all agricultural products in the terri- 
tory named probably has not much exceeded for this year the esti- 
mated mortgage indebtedness of $1,100,000,000. And men can- 
not take every cent they earn to pay old debts. Indeed with 
every cent they have been able to earn during the past few years 
they have not been able to keep from running deeper into debt. 
This the 7ribune incidentally admits when it refers to the cur- 
rent indebtedness of farmers, and this year the gross earn- 
ings of the agricultural population of the above mentioned 
territory are not more than $100,000,000 greater than last. 
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So in view of the fact that we have been running into debt during 
the last few years it is quite evident that at most our farmers of 
the aforementioned territory could not have paid off more than 
the sum of $100,000,000 this year. Therefore to speak of farm 
mortgages of more than $1,100,000,000 being in large part paid 
within a few months, and this on top of the settlement of other 
hundreds of millions of dollars of indebtedness is absurd. 


THE currency question in Congress is being pushed to one 
side, its treatment postponed from sheer inability of the Republi- 
can majority to agree upon a plan of action. There are seventeen 
members of the House Committee on Banking and Currency and 
there seem to be just seventeen different views held in that com- 
mittee as to the proper way of treating the currency question. 
Still the chairman of this committee, Mr. Walker, stubbornly 
contends for the reference of all plans for effecting changes in our 
currency system as well as banking to this committee. The 
stubbornness with which he contests is only paralleled by the 
helplessness of his committee to deal with the complex matters 
that he fights so hard to have referred to his committee. He 
evinces a purpose to oppose the reference of currency questions to 
any other committee than his own with a bitterness that bodes no 
good for any currency measure brought forth by, say, the Ways 
and Means Committee. So the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee do not see what can be gained other than discord and 
a division of the Republicans on the floor of the House by taking 
cognizance of matters referred to Mr. Walker’scommittee. It is 
feared that he would pull to pieces, fight any currency measure 
that might be reported by the Ways and Means Committee. Con- 
sequently the members of the Ways and Means Committee are 
inclined to do nothing but watch developments. And so it is 
likely that other legislation, such as discussion of a bankruptcy 
act and of an act to restrict immigration will take precedence of 
currency legislation in the House. The Senate has fixed the 17th 
day of January for voting upon the restrictive immigration bill, 
and will probably pass the bill and send it to the House for action 
on that day. And by that time the House will not unlikely have 
disposed of the question of bankruptcy legislation in some way. 


ONE of the members of Mr. Walker’s banking and currency 
committee is Mr. John M. Mitchell of New York. And like 
most of the members of that committee he has a plan of his own 
for dealing with the currency question. But, unlike the chair- 
man of this committee, who has worked out a comprehensive plan 
for changing our banking system until it will conform with the 
shadow of the Suffolk banking system that was established in 
New England before the war, Mr. Mitchell believes that it is 
sheer waste of time to discuss such plans as that of Mr. Walker, 
that the most that can be expected of Congress is the taking of 
some tentative step in the direction desired by the gold contrac- 
tionists. In this Mr. Mitchell follows after the President and 
his plan follows the President’s plan save that it is even more 
tentative. 

Mr. Mitchell proposes what he declares would put our green- 
backs safely on the gold basis without causing either contraction 
or expansion. But the adoption of his plan would obviously 
work contraction. This will be made clear by a mere statement 
of his plan. How he fails to see that it would work contraction 
is an enigma, though after reading in his statement put out in 
explanation of his plan that on top of the Cleveland bond issues 
and deficits we not only failed to economize but became ‘‘ more 
extravagant and have actually spent nearly $90,000,000 of the 
borrowed money,’’ we are prepared for anything. Asa matter 
of fact we have not only spent nearly $90,000,000 of the money 
borrowed by the Cleveland bond issues, but have actually spent 
$200,000,000. Instead of spending nearly $90,000,000 of it we 
spent all of it but $90,000,000. 

Mr. Mitchell’s plan differs from most that have been pre- 
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sented, in that it has nothing to say about the substitution of 
bank notes for national currency. Perhaps this is because it is | 
so very tentative. His plan is briefly this: The transfer of 
$125,000,000 of the free gold now in the Treasury to a special 
redemption fund, and the further addition to this fund from time 
to time, and as provision could be made out of surplus receipts, 
until it reached a total of $200,000,000 ; the holding of this fund 
for the redemption of greenbacks, etc., and the holding of the 
redeemed notes in the Treasury until gold should be deposited in 
their place. Now, it is clear as noonday that if we collect $75,- 
000,000 in the way of surplus revenues, or by selling the Pacific 
roads, on which the government holds second mortgages, or by 
borrowing, and lock such sum up in the Treasury forever, we 
have contracted the currency by $75,000,000. Mr. Mitchell 
further suggests that $75,000,000 of the cash now in the Treasury 
be set aside as a working cash balance, and that anything in 
excess of this cash balance should be considered asurplus and so far 
as it consisted of gold, greenbacks or treasury notes or as fast as it 
could be converted into such kinds of money, transferred to the 
special redemption fund. And thereafter when any excess of 
funds should accumulate in the Treasury beyond the $75,000,000, 
such excess should likewise be transferred to this special fund 
until such fund amounted to $200,000, 000. 

As the cash balance is now about $227,000,000, there would 
remain after transferring $125,000,000 of gold to the redemption 
fund, and setting aside $75,000,000 as a working cash balance, 
$27,000,000 to be added to the special fund at once. Thus $27,- 
000,000 realized to the government from the sale of the Union 
Pacific and now in the Treasury would be retired from circulation 
for alltime. In this connection it may be stated that between 
now and the first of the year the government will be called upon 
to pay $29,904,952 of various subsidy bonds issued to the Pacific 
railroads. But as the government has yet to receive nearly this 
sum from the sale of the Union Pacific, such payments will not 
in the end materially affect the present cash balance of the 
government. And so it is quite proper to say that under Mr. 
Mitchell’s plan $27,000,000 of money realized from the Pacific 
sale would at once be available for transference to the proposed 
redemption fund along with the $125,000,000 of gold, and thus 
our currency permanently contracted by this amount. 


WHEN Mr. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency, submitted 
his report to Congress ten days or so since we hoped we had 
heard the last of Eckels, for on the first of the year he throws 
up his government job to take up the job of managing a bank in 
Chicago. But in this we were doomed to early disappointment 
for Mr. Eckels has been holding forth at a banquet in St. Louis, 
and his remarks have been spread out in the pages of the press. 
Mr. Eckels declares his mistrust of the people, declares that the 
people are not to be trusted with managing our monetary system, 
that the government is not fitted to do so, that the banks alone 
are. ‘‘The government now presents,’’ said he, ‘‘the rather 
pitiable spectacle of a great nation resting its monetary integrity 
upon the mere chance of having a man of sound principle and 
strong sense of right in the Executive chair.’’ Such is the key- 
note of his address, such is the monarchistic doctrine he preaches. 
Let us rather say that the integrity of our monetary system rests 
not upon mere chance, but upon the integrity of our people. At 
least it would so rest if our people, the government, assumed full 
control over our monetary system. Give this control to the banks 
and then, indeed, would the integrity of our monetary system rest 
on mere chance, be dependent upon the caprices of the specula- 
tive cliques. 


THE foregoing suggests some remarks on the report of our 
Comptroller of the Currency to Congress. Like our President 
and our Secretary of the Treasury he, too, wants to make place for 
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more bank currency by contraction of our national currency, he 
too recommends that the banks be permitted to issue notes up to 
the full par value of bonds deposited as security, and apparently 
would like to see the banks go on issuing bank notes on top of 
this without any set limits-and on nothing in particular, for he 
says ‘‘it is impossible to believe that with a system of bank note 
issues, based in part upon securities and in part upon bank assets, 
the country cannot be provided with a sound, safe and elastic 
bank note currency, always commensurate with and responsive 
to the demands of trade.’’ And then he goes on to cite with 
apparent approval the system of note issue followed by the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. ‘The authorized circulation of this 
bank was originally fixed arbitrarily, and against this circulation 
the bank was required to keep a coin and bullion reserve of one- 
third. At first it was required that all notes issued beyond this 
arbitrarily fixed limit should be covered by coin or bullion. Thus 
were the note issues tied down to gold. But it was found that 
this left the hands of the bank tied in times of difficulty, and so 
the bank was permitted to cut loose from this bullion restriction 
and issue notes in excess of the arbitrary limit whenever it saw 
fit, it being required, however, to pay a tax of 5 per cent. on 
such excess. Thus is recognition made of the insufficiency of 
gold to meet the requirements of the country at all times. 

What is the advantage of establishing a system of currency 
on a basis that must be ignored in every hour of need ? 


WE HAVE had a very edifying illustration of the great 
advantages of produce exchanges during the past few days. One 
of the great advantages to the community claimed for these 
exchanges is that they furnish reliable quotations for produce 
and records of prices, and so furnish business men with a guide. 
But we have recently seen fluctuations in quotations for wheat in 
the Chicago wheat pit that have had nothing to do with the value 
of the cereal. A bull clique cornered the market. They bought 
more wheat than was in Chicago and then demanded delivery. 
Of course, there came a wild scramble for wheat among those 
who had sold wheat short, on speculation, that is sold wheat they 
did not possess. They had to buy the wheat, there was not 
enough outside of that owned by the corner to go around, and so 
prices mounted upwards until the bull clique, contented with 
their profits, let up on the discomforted bears and sold them the 
wheat they were required to deliver. 

One day while this was going on wheat actually sold in 
Chicago for $1.09 a bushel and in New York for 9834 cents at 
one and the same time. And then what followed such artificial 
inflation of the price of wheat in Chicago? Cargoes of wheat 
that had been shipped from Chicago to Buffalo were reshipped 
back to Chicago, not because there was any real demand for the 
wheat in Chicago but because there was a speculative demand 
caused by the corner. When the corner is over this wheat will, 
in all probability, be shipped back again to Buffalo. And thus 
has this corner caused a lot of wasted energy. Truly, the 
advantages of the Chicago wheat pit to the community have been 
finely illustrated by this wheat corner. 





Hair! is having her peck of troubles. First it was Germany 
that said might not right shall be the rule in dealing with the 
‘‘nigger’’ republic. And now it is Italy that is going, it is said, 
to play the same role. And what makes it worse, a goddly part 
of the American press seems dulled to a sense of justice, actually 
applauds the high handed acts of great monarchies toward this 
helpless republic, acts that, if perpetrated upon the great Repub- 
lic, would lead to resistance by force. And of course, they are 
not perpetrated. Indeed, we have a case in point. An English- 
man has been, so he claims, unjustly arrested in Troy, New 
York. On his behalf the British Government claims damages of 
the United States. If we were weak and not strong we might 





find a British fleet in New York harbor and demanding an indem- 
nity for this arrest, without waiting to see whether it was justifi- 
able or not, on pain of blowing New York off the map if such 
demand was not promptly complied with. This is the way great 
monarchies treat Haiti and such acts American newspapers ap- 
plaud. The precepts of right are not followed in dealing with 
Haiti. 

To settle disputes with Haiti great monarchs apply the 
law of might, with us the law of right. If we had a proper 
sense of honor, an upright regard for right, if our spirit of 
fair play was not deadened we would see that the precepts of 
right were regarded by all great monarchs in dealing with 
American republics. Yet many of our newspapers applaud the 
resort to this law of might, sneer at Haiti while great powers 
take advantage of her weakness. No wonder it is that some 
true Americans boil with indignation, that some papers cry out 
with mingled shame and wrath. This from the New York 777- 
bune, which paper cannot be accused of jingoism, is a fitting 
rebuke to the American people which is richly deserved : 

For a great nation systematically to withhold from a small 
and struggling one all sympathy and neighborly recognition, to 
put in its way of advancement all possible obstacles and discour- 
agements, to treat it as a hopeless inferior to whom the ordinary 
courtesies of international comity are not to be shown, and then 
to condemn it for not having in the face of all this risen to the 
highest possible estate of culture and enlightenment, is a piece of 
injustice of which even a Haytian ‘‘ nigger’’ might well be 
ashamed. 








SHALL WE LEGALIZE RAILROAD POOLING ? 


ASHINGTON dispatches tell us that the Republican 
party leaders are contemplating the enactment of legisla- 
tion to broaden the powers of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission over our railroads. Senator Cullom, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee to which such matters will be referred, is quoted 
to the effect that recent decisions of the Supreme Court have stripped 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of much of its supposed 
authority over our railroads and so narrowed down its power as 
to leave our railroads free, to a great degree, from governmental 
restraint. To extend the authority of the commission and 
broaden its power so that it may be an effectual force to rectify 
abuses, amendments to the Interstate Commerce law are, he de- 
clares, badly needed. What the decisions of the Supreme Court 
have taken away from the commission Congress must give back 
and more. Such is the tenor of the reports that come from 
Washington. 

And that some legislation that will put an end to the griev- 
ous abuses that have grown up around the management of our 
railroads is needed, and needed badly, few will deny. That such 
relief can be found through amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce law many will gravely question. That commission has 
done something no doubt to insure to shippers an equality of 
treatment at the hands of our railroads, something to put the 
railroads under restraint, something to make the managers 
of railroads understand that the railroads they manage were 
given special privileges, granted the right of eminent do- 
main, given the right to condemn and appropriate private 
property that they might serve the community, that they 
might become servants of the people, not that they might 
become absolute masters of the people’s fortunes. But that 
something which the commission may have done in this 
direction is little enough, its efforts have been ineffectual, it must 
be stamped a failure, for we still find the railroads the masters 
not the servants of the people they were built to serve, we still 
find the railroads bringing one man’s efforts to naught, crowning 
the efforts of another man with riches, we still find them doling 
out favors to the cliques, the trusts, the combines, products of 
dishonest practices, thus putting all producers, all shippers out- 
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side of the cliques at a disadvantage, under a handicap that makes 
it impossible for them, where dependent on railroad transporta- 
tion, to compete with the trusts and combines. 

In short, the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has failed to secure equality of transportation services for all 
shippers and all communities, failed to force railroad managers to 
recognize that every man is entitled to an equality of opportunity 
in the creation and distribution of wealth, that the bounden duty 
of railroads is to promote within their sphere that equality, that 
to confer special advantages on the cliques, the combines and 
trusts and so enable them to gather riches at the expense of the 
community is a gross abuse of their power. Such abuses have 
not only been continued since the creation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission more than a decade ago, but they are more 
extended, more gross, more intolerable to-day than ever before. 
And so the commission has obviously failed, failed to put an end 
to the abuses that it was created to rectify. 

It may indeed be urged that because the commission has 
failed in the past is no reason that it must fail in the future, that 
its past failures are attributable to a narrowing down of the 
powers of the commission by sundry decisions of the Supreme 
Court, that all that is needed to make of the commission a power 
capable of effectually dealing with and rectifying the abuses of 
which we complain is amendment of the law creating it so as to 
extend its authority, so as to broaden its powers where those 
powers have been narrowed by the interpretations put upon the 
existing law by the Supreme Court. But in such amendments, 
no matter how well intentioned, how well framed, we cannot put 
faith. This for the reason that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission cannot, by the very flature of things, any more than 
any court, take cognizance of an abuse until the injury has 
been done, until some industry has suffered serious loss, been 
put under a grievous handicap, perchance driven to the wall by 
the granting of some favor, some special privilege to a competitor. 
Therefore the evil must be done before steps can be taken to 
prevent its continuance, the horse must be stolen before the stable 
door can be locked. 

And then the Interstate Commerce Commission has no power 
to force the railroads to make restitution of the property virtually 
stolen from the many discriminated against and conferred upon 
the cliques, no power to force the railroads to make reparation for 
an injury. And even if it had power to force the railroads to 
make reparation, even if it had power to fine the railroads, impose 
and collect damages for an injury, such reparation would be far 
from complete, for no money damages can make full reparation 
for a ruined business career, for the stoppage of industry and the 
throwing of wage earners into idleness resultant from the forcing 
of an industry to the wall, not through any fault, any misman- 
agement on the part of its owner, but because some railroad or 
combination of railroads has granted special privileges to his trust 
competitors, given such competitors special and lower freight rates 
that enable them to market their produce at a less expense, thus 
undersell him and drive him to the wall. 

Besides, even should the railroads be forced to make repara- 
tion as far as money could repair the injury, the damage done 
by their abuse, who would foot the bill of this reparation? 
Would it be the railroad managers guilty of granting the special 
privileges and perhaps the recipients, to a large extent, of the 
profits growing out of such privileges? Not at all. It would 
be the security holders, the investors in the railroad property 
who had in all probability not only reaped no benefit from the 
granting of such privileges, but been actually injured, for the 
granting of such privileges, such rebates to favored shippers, 
takes away from the earnings of the railroads, reduces their 
ability to pay interest and dividends, to make returns to their 
bondholders and stockholders. 

It is indeed asserted that these rebates must be made in order 
to retain traffic that would otherwise be lost to some other rail- 
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road ready to purchase traffic by granting them. And of this 
more anon, for it is put forward as a reason for legalizing pooling, 
it being said that pooling among the railroads, that is, the 
organization of a great railroad trust, would put an end to such 
rebates. Undoubtedly it would put an end to the ostensible 
reason to which the making of such rebates is attributed by inter- 
ested parties, for it would put an end to competition, but it would 
not put an end to the real reason for the granting of such rebates, 
namely, the temptation to gather wealth and the feasibility of 
accumulating wealth by the upbuilding of industrial and trans- 
portation cliques, and so of the fortunes of railroad managers, of 
those interested in such cliques at the expense of the general 
users of railroads on the one hand and of innocent investors in 
railroads on the other. Therefore there would come from the 
legalizing of pools no check to this abuse of the granting of 
special privileges to the cliques and trusts, but quite the contrary, 
for such pools would enable the cliques and railroad managers to 
further and more econemically and effectually systematize the 
granting of special privileges and the dishonest upbuilding of 
their fortunes. 

In short, the main reason for the granting of rebates by 
railroad managers is a thoroughly selfish one. It is the building 
up of their own private fortunes, of cliques and combines and 
trusts in which they or their friends may have an interest. It is 
of course possible that such trusts thus given birth and fostered 
may grow so strong as to be able to dictate to the railroads, 
frighten the railroads into giving them special freight rates by 
threatening to transfer their business to some competing line. 
But it it must be remembered that it is the granting of special 
privileges that largely upbuilds these trusts and gives such trusts 
the power to turn upon their benefactors, the railroad cliques. 
In short, the trusts may hold the whip over the railroads, but it 
is and has been the act of the railroad managers, and their act 
alone, that has given to such trusts, such combines, the whip 
handle where they have it. 

So it cannot be said that the granting of freight rebates is 
conceived in the interest of the railroad stockholders although 
the time may come when to cut off such rebates, such privileges, 
would lead toa loss of traffic. Special privileges are granted 
primarily by the railroad managers and in their own interest. 
They give rebates either to cliques and combines in which they 
have an interest, perhaps indirect, in whose profits, thus enlarged 
at the expense of the earnings of the railroads, they in some 
way share, or they give rebates in considerations of the direct 
beneficiaries of such rebates returning to them part of such rebates. 
This amounts to the selling of rebates, of special privileges, the 
selling of what belongs to the railroad stockholders and the 
appropriation of the proceeds by the railroad managers sacrificing 
the interests of their stockholders, the interests of those for whom 
they are trustees, for a bribe. 

Thus the investor in railroad property does not profit from 
the granting of such privileges, but is injured. It is the rail- 
road manager who is guilty of granting such special privileges, 
he and the beneficiary of such privileges who profit, and they 
would not foot the bill if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was empowered to and did exact damages from the railroads for 
injuries growing out of the granting of such privileges. And 
so it would not be the guilty, would not be the profiters from 
such abuses who would have to make reparation. Therefore 
restitution of the property virtually stolen by the granting of 
rebates would not follow the imposition of such damages. If 
reparation was made it would come from the guiltless investor, 
it would come not from the beneficiary of such reprehensible act, 
but from those who suffered from such act along with the shipper 
discriminated against, ground down under the force of unnatural 
competition with those enjoying special privileges. ; 

And suppose the guiltless investor should be obliged to pay 
for the reprehensible acts of the guilty trustees, of the managers 
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of the railroads they chose to manage their property and by such 
choice made themselves responsible for the acts of the servants of 
their choice. Let us suppose this, who then would get the benefit 
of the damages, would just reparation be made for the injuries 
done? Again the answer must be, far from it. The money dam- 
ages might make partial reparation to the shippers, to the producer 
ruined by discrimination in freight rates, but to the wage earners 
thrown out of work and injured by the wrecking of industries no 
reparation could be made. Injuries done them would be irrepar- 
able. So we repeat, even if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had the power to force the railroads to make repara- 
tion, pay damages for injuries done by the granting of special 
privileges, such reparation would be far from complete, for not 
only would the footing of the bill for such reparation fall upon 
the railroad investor who himself is injured by the granting of 
such privileges, not only would those guilty of granting such 
privileges escape the penalty of their acts, but the reparation 
made, the damages collected would not, could not, be divided 
among all the injured parties. 

So the only true remedy for the abuses that have grown up 
with our railroads must be sought, not through exaction of dam- 
ages for injuries done, but through the prevention of the injuries, 
the prevention of the granting of special privileges in the first 
instance. And therefore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
framed upon the theory of reparation not of prevention cannot 
fill the bill. Government ownership and operation of our rail- 
roads alone can. 

But a broadening of the powers of this commission with the 
avowed purpose of putting the railroads under greater govern- 
mental restraint is now proposed. Amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce act to this end areurged. And curiously enough the 
railroad managers are urging the contemplated amendments, 
urging that their liberty of action be curtailed, that they be put 
under restraint, that their actions be put under stricter surveil- 
lance, urging all this with great earnestness. Indeed the railroad 
managers who have abused their powers rather than those who 
have been injured by the abuse of such powers are the chief 
advocates of the proposed amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
law, amendments which it is earnestly declared are conceived to 
put an end to such abuses, to the special privileges from which 
these railroad managers and the friendly cliques and combines 
have profited so greatly. 

In such championship there is ground for suspicion that the 
avowed reasons are not the true. And we have not to look very 
deep before we find the real reason. It is the desire to have 
pooling legalized, and this legalization is urged on the ground 
that it would put an end to the great cause that gives rise to the 
rebates, the special freight rates so injurious to trade and 
industry, but withal so profitable to the favored cliques and rail- 
road managers. We may rest assured that those who propose 
that railroad pools be legalized have no such purpose. But let 
us examine the plea put forth in behalf of pooling. When 
pooling was made illegal under the Interstate Commerce Act the 
railroads sought to beat around this prohibition by entering into 
traffic associations which perpetuated the spirit though not the 
form of pooling arrangements. But last spring the Supreme 
Court declared the Trans-Missouri Freight Association to be 
illegal, counter to that remarkably twisted piece of legislation 
known as the Sherman Anti-Trust act of 1890, a law under which 
the strike and the boycott have been declared illegal as con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. In short, this law was for once 
brought into operation against a combination such as most men 
had in mind when the law was passed. Great was the outcry of 
the railroad interests, of the speculative cliques, and when traffic 
associations were thus illegalized the demand that pooling be 
legalized at once became pressing. A law to legalize pooling was 
pressed in the Senate by Senator Foraker, of Ohio, with much vigor, 
but without avail, Congress adjourning before action was taken. 





And now with the reassembling of Congress the demand for 
the amendment of the Interstate Commerce act so as to legalize 
pooling again gathers force. What is more, this amendment 
though pressed by the railroad interests is declared to be primarily 
conceived in the interest of the general public. And inasmuch 
as the prime purpose of pooling arrangements is to stop competi- 
tion among railroads, inasmuch as the legalization of such 
arrangements would amount to the legalization of railroad trusts, 
make easy the extension of railroad monopoly, it takes some 
clever twisting to make it appear that the legalizing of railroad 
pools would work to the interest of the general public. But such 
twisting is not wanting. That there is now discrimination in 
freight rates in favor of the larger shippers is boldly admitted, 
that such discrimination must work to build up monopoly, bring 
to naught the efforts of all those outside of the favored cliques, is 
pointed out with stress and then it is insidiously asserted that 
there is no remedy for such evil save pooling, that until the rail- 
roads are permitted to form a trust, put an end to competition in 
freight rates such discrimination cannot be prevented. Thus is 
the very legalizing of pools that would enable the railroads to 
systematize their discriminations brazenly defended on the ground 
that it is the only way to put an end to such practices. 

As is well known, many of the large shippers ship in their 
own cars. This fact is seized upon by the defenders of pooling. 
It is asserted that such shippers are in position to obtain rebates, 
in position to play one road off against another and thus secure 
lower rates than other shippers. If there was a pooling arrange- 
ment among competitive railroads it is declared this playing off 
of one road against another would cease, that the giving of 
rebates would stop inasmuch as no railroad, a party to the pool, 
would have any incentive to increase its traffic by offering special 
rates and facilities. This is for the reason that under a pooling 
arrangement the earnings of the railroads that should be parties 
to the pool would not be dependent upon the business they did. 
The gross earnings of the railroads on competitive traffic being 
paid into a common pool and divided among the roads according 
to an arbitrarily fixed percentage, no road could increase its earn- 
ings by carrying more freight than its alloted share. If it carried 
more, the profit on such carriage would go not to swell its indi- 
vidual earnings, but the size of the common pool. And if a rail- 
road did not get its share it would suffer no loss, as its loss would 
be made good out of the pool. Thus not only would competition 
be stopped, but all incentive to engage in competition checked. 
This is the essence of pooling, to stop competition, to virtually 
make all roads one, to distribute all through traffic among com- 
petitive roads just as if they were all under one management. 
This being so, it is asserted that the making of pools would put 
an end to the cutting of rates below the published tariffs. 

Under free competition it is asserted, by those urging a 
pooling bill, that the railroads will ever seek to increase their 
tonnage and secretly cut rates, give special privileges to the 
larger shippers to get their business. And this seeking after ton- 
nage by cutting rates is, we are assured, especially marked on the 
part of those roads with little local business and therefore largely 
dependent on through traffic. These roads commonly known as 
‘‘ weak roads,’’ that is, weak in dealing with the large through 
shippers, must have through traffic to live. Consequently such 
shippers readily get special rates. Thus argue the railroad 
interests in favor of pooling, thus argued Mr. Depew, head of the 
Vanderbilt interests, some time since, giving by way of illustra- 
tion the case of ‘‘ one of the great merchants of the West,’’ who, 
at the time of the organization of the Joint Traffic Association, 
an association to stop competition between the eastern trunk lines, 
asserted, so declared Mr. Depew, that ‘‘I never have paid within 
25 cents a hundred of tariff rates and I won’t do it now.’’ ° 

It is necessary to say that this association, an association 
entered into in lieu of a pooling agreement, which would have been 
illegal, and drawn up to get around the law prohibiting pooling 
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by some of our professional anarchists or law beating lawyers, of 
whom we believe Vice-President, then Lawyer Hobart was one, 
was made by the through roads running from the Middle West to 
the seaboard, and carrying through traffic and naturally competi- 
tive traffic as it is drawn from the same points and destined for 
the same markets. This association framed to put an end to this 
competition is still existent, though its status since the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Trans-Missouri case is somewhat 
uncertain. 

It is of this association Mr. Depew speaks as futile and 
therefore urges that pooling be legalized. And using the case of 
‘‘one of the great merchants of the West’’ he argues in defense 
of pooling in this wise : 


‘‘ The business of this merchant was on what we call one of 
the weak lines. He took it off that line and put it on one of the 
strongest lines. ‘That left the weak line without any west bound 
business. Then the weak line said: ‘We have got to have 
business.’ So we (Mr. Depew and other heads of the strong 
lines) simply closed our eyes while the weak line gave a rate 25 
cents a hundred less than the rest of us charged. Therefore this 
firm got their goods 25 cents a hundred less than the other mer- 
chants in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
Duluth and Cleveland, and this firm advanced while the others 
were stationary or went out of business. This firm advanced by 
leaps and bounds to the front rank and towards the control of the 
business.”’ 


Thus we have the head of one of our greatest railroad 
systems drawing the picture of how our railroads build up 
monopoly, how they destroy equality of opportunity, how they 
bring the efforts of some men to naught, crown the efforts of 
others with success, how they wreck some businesses and build 
up others, thus aiding in the gathering of the wealth produced 
by the many into the hands of the few. And this picture he 
drew so as to help along the Foraker pooling bill during the 
special session of Congress last spring. And now we may ex- 
pect the drawing of similar pictures. They are falsely colored, 
so as to lead men to false conclusions. The false coloring unper- 
ceived, such pictures may have the effect intended, the false 
coloring perceived, such pictures must return as boomerangs to 
upset the plans of those who paint them. 

So it is necessary that we look at railroad pooling clearly, 
dispassionately. And first let us see the claim of the friends of 
pooling. Let us take the case that Mr. Depew instances. The 
conclusion he leads up to is that if there had been a pooling 
agreement among the through roads from the above western 
cities to New York and Philadelphia there would have been no 
weak road, that ‘‘the great merchant of the West ’’ could not 
have driven any road into giving him lower rates than his 
competitors, that as a result his competitors would not have been 
weeded out, a practical monopoly not established. In short, if 
these through roads had a pooling arrangement, if they had an 
agreement whereby all their earnings on through traffic were put 
into a common pot and each road allotted a certain percentage of 
the earnings paid into such pool according to an arbitrarily fixed 
agreement and without regard as to whether they earned more or 
less than their allotted quota fixed by agreement it is asserted that 
no shipper could threaten a weak road into granting rebates, 
for the taking away of business would not be feared. Indeed 
it would not be possible, for the stronger roads, not profiting from 
carrying more than their quota of through traffic would be 
inclined to turn back the excess to the weaker line. 

Of course the roads that could get more than the share of 
traffic which they would be permitted to profit from under a 
pooling agreement would be prone to be dissatisfied with such 
agreement and be inclined to refuse to renew such agreement if 
they thought they could do better without. And if such feeling 
becomes rife the weaker roads are tempted to break the pool and 
clandestinely secure traffic in anticipation of a break up, by 
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secretly cutting rates. This is the rock upon which many pools 
were shattered in the past before they were made illegal. 

But we need not contemplate the failure of pools from such 
causes. We need regard only the claim that the legalizing of 
such pools would put an end to discrimination in favor of certain 
shippers, the claim that while the making of such pools is pro- 
hibited the larger shippers will ever have the power to drive the 
weaker roads into granting special and lower freight rates in order 
to hold traffic. This is the picture that is studiously held before 
us. But the truth is that it is not the large shippers who drive 
the railroads into giving them rebates so much as it js the rail- 
road managers granting them rebates in consideration of per- 
sonal profit, in consideration of being permitted to partake of the 
profits thus dishonestly showered upon such shippers at the ex- 
expense of the railroad investor and to the ruin of the competi- 
tors of such favored shippers. It is thus that railroad managers 
with salaries of a few thousand a year accumulate fortunes in a 
few years that can only be counted by millions, it is thus that 
those shippers who profit from the enjoyment of special privileges 
gather fortunes. 

Such shippers and such railroad managers gather fortunes 
because of their partnership in dishonesty. And it is in this 
partnership that is to be found the cause of the granting of spe- 
cial privileges by our railroads. They are granted for the mutual 
profit of those in this partnership. And to suppose that the legal- 
izing of pooling that can but strengthen the ties of that partner- 
ship will break up the granting of special privileges is absurd. 
Tke organization of pools among competitive railroads would 
leave the producer with an outlet on two nominally independent 
roads no better off, no freer from oppression, from discrimination, 
than if he was dependent upon but one. In short, such pooling 
arrangements would broaden the territory over which the railroad 
cliques could effectually and easily extend their discriminations, 
thus building up trusts and monopolies. So, from the legalizing 
of such pools the public must be the loser, must lose from the 
spread of discrimination, must lose from the arbitrary raising of 
freight rates. 

So to the question : Shall we legalize pooling ? let us give as 
our answer: Decidedly no. 





THE QUESTION OF REVENUE. 


HE conversion of our greenbacks into gold certificates as 
proposed by the President is intimately bound up with the 
question of revenue. Without a surplus, an excess of 

government receipts over expenditures, such conversion is, under 
the proposed plan, impossible. So the questions of currency and 
revenue are inseparable. And when Mr. Gage showed, in his 
annual report to Congress, an estimated deficit in revenues for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1st, next, of something over $21,- 
000,000, the supporters of the President’s plan for treating the 
greenback were somewhat taken aback. It seemed according to 
Mr. Gage’s estimates that the President’s plan would not go into 
operation even if approved by Congress. 

True, Mr. Gage did declare his belief that the receipts of the 
Treasury during the coming fiscal year would meet the require- 
ments of the government but this declaration did not seem to be 
carried out by his estimates. The supporters of the administra- 
tion were hard put to it forexplanations. Those who prior to the 
publication of the President’s message had insisted upon the 
need of enacting legislation to raise more revenue but had been 
silenced by Mr. McKinley’s declaration to the contrary, began to 
catch their breath again and in a timid way suggest that what 
we need as the first step to putting our currency on a sound 
basis is the raising of more taxes. Very possibly the people do 
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not want more taxes but more taxes are needed for their good. 
So in effect argued many of these partizans, so still do many of 
them argue. Others again were inclined to blame Mr. Gage, to 
spread reports of differences between the President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

So when Mr. Dingley came forward with an explanation 
there was general relief among Republicans. He asserted that 
Mr. Gage’s estimates were far in excess of probable expenditures, 
that among the estimates he rendered to Congress were the esti- 
mates for river and harbor improvements as submitted to the 
Treasury Department by the different engineers with sundry 
public works in charge, that such expenditures were not author- 
ized and, for the greater part, would not be authorized by Con- 
gress. They never are. Indeed it is quite customary for the 
different engineers to ask for appropriations for the carrying on 
of the works upon which they are engaged two or three times 
larger than are actually appropriated. Heretofore such estimates 
have not been included in the Treasury estimates, but a new pro- 
vision of law impelled Mr. Gage to include such estimates this 
year. So, concluded Mr. Dingley, such estimates were largely 
above the probable amount the government would be called upon 
toexpend. He estimated that at least $30,000,000 thus put in 
the estimates for public works would not be appropriated and 
would not be spent, so that the ordinary expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1899 would be nearer $380,000,000 than the $411,- 
000,000 that appeared in Mr. Gage’s estimates. 

So far Mr. Dingley’s conclusions are likely to be fulfilled. 
But when he follows this up by estimating revenues for the same 
year at $390,000,000, and so figuring out a surplus for the fiscal 
year 1899 of $10,000,000, there is good reason to question his 
conclusions. And when he adds that he makes this estimate of 
revenues ‘‘on the basis of business as it exists to-day 
not on the improved basis which we think will exist a year 
hence,’’ from which we must conclude that he expects a much 
more favorable showing, a much larger surplus than $10,000,000 
for the next fiscal year, that is the year ending June 30, 1899, he 
leaves his conclusions without substantial foundation. In fact 
there is no question that on a basis of business as it exists to-day, 
there will not only not be a surplus of $10,000,000 shown at the 
end of the fiscal year 1899, but a deficit of double as large as the 
estimated surplus. 

Making all due allowance for anticipatory imports, we are 
not now consuming foreign goods to an amount of more than 
$60,000,000 a month or at the rate of $720,co0,000 a year. For 
the last fiscal year imports only came to $764,373,905 and if at 
least $100,000,000 of these imports were not imported to meet 
a legitimate demand, but were imported in anticipation of require- 
ments so as to escape the higher duties imposed by the Dingley 
law it is quite clear that without the stimulus given to importa- 
tions by tariff changes, imports would have exceeded during the 
last fiscal year little, if any, $650,000,000 worth. Now, of course, 
the hundred millions worth or more of foreign goods thus rushed 
into the United States ahead of requirements, and to escape the 
higher custom rates imposed by the Dingley tariff, must be added 
to importations of the current fiscal year in order to arrive at the 
approximate rate of the consumption of foreign goods for this 
year. But as indications are that importations for the present 
fiscal year will probably not much exceed $600,000,000, it is clear 
that with the hundred millions or so of foreign goods imported 
during the last fiscal year ahead of requirements added to actual 
importations the consumption of foreign goods for this year will 
not be brought up to much in excess of $700,000,000, As we 
have said, this is probably $50,000,000 worth beyond the con- 
sumption for the fiscal year 1897. 

In short we are consuming foreign goods at present at the 
rate of not more than $60,000,000 worth a month or $720,000,- 
ooo a year and it is on the basis ‘‘ of business as it exists to-day ”’ 
that Mr. Dingley figures out a customs revenue of $200,000,000 
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and a surplus for the next fiscal year. But on such a basis, even 
accepting the assumption of the most hopeful defenders of the 
Dingley tariff that the duties collected thereunder will ultimately 
be equal to 25 per cent. of the value of importations, no such 
customs revenues will be collected. On the contrary, the cus- 
toms revenue on such a basis, that is the present consumption of 
foreign goods and the importations that such consumption calls 
for, will not, under the most favorable circumstances, yield over 
$180,000,000. 

It may be remarked that for the first three months under the 
Dingley act the percentage of duties collected to total imports fell 
under 19 per cent., but stress must not be laid on this as indica- 
ting the future percentage of the yield of revenues to total 
imports under the Dingley tariff, for it must not be overlooked 
that the goods that were rushed into the United States a few 
months ago in anticipation of the enactment of this tariff were 
goods that were transferred from the free to the dutiable list 
under that act or on which it was anticipated that duties would 
be raised. Consequently the percentage of duties collected to 
total imports was abnormally low following the enactment of 
that law and is still low, though somewhat larger than in the 
month of August, immediately following the enactment of that 
law. Thus in August the percentage of duties collected to total 
imports was but 17% per cent.; in October last 19% per cent. 

As turning further light on this subject we present the 
following table showing the importations and duties collected 
during the periods of the McKinley and Wilson and Dingley 
tariffs. But in drawing conclusions from this table it must be 
kept in mind that the fiscal years 1893 and 1896 are the only 
years under the McKinley and Wilson tariffs during which 
importations and the collections of custom revenues were not 
largely affected by tariff changes, or the prospect of tariff 
changes. Indeed the two years above mentioned can alone justly 
be taken as a basis for comparisons. The results in all the other 
years were greatly affected by either the holding back of impor- 
tations in anticipation of a lowering or removal of tariff duties or 
by a rushing in of goods in anticipation of a raising of duties or 
the transference of goods from the dutiable to the free list. 
Indeed to a great extent both of these causes were in operation 
simultaneously. Thus before the passage of the McKinley law, 
importations of tin plates, which were transferred from the free 
to the dutiable list, were rushed in while importations of sugar 
which was transferred from the dutiable to the free list were held 
back. And in the case of sugar this tendency was reversed prior 
to the passage of both the Wilson and Dingley tariffs. Sugar 
was rushed in prior to the enactment of both of the last tariff acts 
for the first put sugar back on the dutiable list, the second 
practically doubled the duty. Needless to say, the Sugar Trust 
profited to the extent of several millions of dollars from each of 
these changes. 

The month of July last we omit from the following state- 
ment, for twenty-four daysof that month being passed under the 
Wilson act and the last few days under the new Dingley tariff, 
trade conditions were most unsettled while payments on account 
of duties were abnormally large, great amounts of goods being 
withdrawn from bond, entered for consumption and duties paid 
during the last few days of the Wilson tariff. 
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It is quite evident from the above that if importations do not 
greatly increase over the present rate or the percentage of duties 
collected to total imports become greater or both, the customs 
revenue will fall far short of $200,000,000, indeed short of $120,+ 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. That it will exceed such 
figure no fair man will, however, deny, for it is quite certain that 
while importations for the last two months have averaged little 
more than $50,000,000 the consumption of foreign goods has been 
larger, probably at the rate of $60,000,000. It is also quite cer- 
tain that the percentage of duties collected to total imports will 
grow in the future as the percentage of dutiable imports 
increases as it surely will as goods imported in anticipation of 
tariff changes are worked off. It is even possible that this per- 
centage of duties collected to imports will rise to 25 per cent, as 
sanguine Republicans hope. But even if it does it is evident 
that on a basis of existing business conditions, on a basis of 
importations at the rate of $60,000,000 a month, the customs 
revenues for the fiscal year 1899 will not be $200,000,000 but 
$180,000, 000, 

Then Mr. Dingley and Mr. Gage estimate that internal rev- 
enue receipts will be $9,000,000 larger for the next fiscal year than 
this which is far from likely. It is of course to be recognized 
that the Dingley law abolished the rebate of 10 per cent. allowed 
on the purchase of beer stamps and that this abolishment led to 
considerable purchases of stamps in advance of requirements by 
brewers anxious to take advantage of the rebate while they could. 
But the rebates thus saved to the brewers and lost to the govern- 
ment by these anticipatory purchases which enabled the brewers 
to escape the increased taxation of the new law for a time, and 
which increase they cannot continue to escape, did not amount to 
$9,000,000 by far. 

So there is no ground upon which to base the hope that in- 
ternal revenue receipts will be greater by $9,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1899 than in 1898, other than the assumption that our peo- 
ple are going to drink more beer and whiskey. And the internal 
revenue statistics show that the tendency of our people is quite 
the contrary, at least as regards whiskey, though there is some 
reason to doubt this apparent decreased consumption of whiskey 
for the number of illicit stills seems to have greatly increased. 
Indeed, there is some reason for the belief held by Mr. Gage that 
a reduction in the whiskey tax would raise receipts more than an 
increase, from the fact that the incentive to avoid the tax would 
be reduced and illicit distilleries perhaps driven out of business 
by a shrinkage of profits to a point that would be no temptation 
for many in view of the risks involved. 

So all things considered there is little reason upon which to 
rest estimates of an increase in internal revenues further than 
that already estimated for the current fiscal year, which estimate 
is fully $9,000,000 over the receipts under the head of internal 
revenues for the last year of the Wilson law, And clearly if 
customs revenues fall short of Mr. Gage’s estimates by $20,000,- 
ooo and internal revenues by $9,000,000, Mr. Dingley’s esti- 
mated surplus of $10,000,000 will be turned into a deficit of 
$19,000,000. And this is the most favorable picture that we can 
paint. It isa much better showing than we anticipate. True, 
Mr. Dingley speaks of improved conditions next year, and if 
business conditions improve materially, if our people get in posi- 
tion to buy more freely of foreign goods, and the consumption of 
foreign goods increases much beyond the present rate, it is of 
course possible that customs revenues will run up under the pres- 
ent law to Mr. Gage’s estimate of $200,000,000, or even more, 
and as a result an excess of receipts over expenditures be shown. 

But such increase is not likely to come and for two reasons. 
The first is that though the purchasing ability of one great 
agricultural section of the country has no doubt been somewhat 
increased over last year by the better prices obtained for cereals, 
another great section of our agricultural country is sadly more 
impoverished this year than last. In short, the income of the 
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planter seems to have been as much reduced by the fall in cotton 
as the income of the farmer has been raised by the rise in wheat. 
And as the smaller rise in the price of corn will not more than 
suffice to make good to the farmer the decline in the yield of corn 
as compared to last year, and as the same can be said of the very 
considerable rise in potatoes and also of several other crops, it 
may fairly be assumed that, taken as a whole, the purchasing 
power of the agricultural community is no larger than it was a 
year ago, and if this is so there is no reason to look for any 
increased and sustained demand for our own manufactured goods 
let alone for foreign goods. Such is the first reason for not 
expecting any great increase in importations of foreign goods. 

The second reason is that under the stimulus of the Dingley 
act the cultivation of the sugar beet and the development of the 
linen industry is likely to reduce importations of sugar and linens. 
So while Mr. Dingley and Mr. Gage are guessing about revenues 
for the next fiscal year, we will risk putting in a guess, too, and 
it will be that instead of a surplus of $10,000,000 being shown for 
the fiscal year 1899 there will be shown a deficit of not only $19,- 
000,000 as above indicated, but of from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

And ‘‘in hazarding’’ this guess we are not alone. We have 
company, too, among Republicans, who wish to see the conversion 
of the greenbacks into gold certificates, and who much fear that a 
deficit will bring to naught their hopes, even if they can carry the 
President’s plans through Congress. Indeed, Mr. Dingley’s own 
figures give a basis for belief in such a deficit. He estimates the 
loss of revenue from anticipatory importations at $51,000,000. 
And as the deficit for the present fiscal year, aside from the in- 
creased receipts on account of the Union Pacific sale, will proba- 
bly reach $75,000,000, this leaves $24,000,000 unaccounted for, 
leaves an indicated deficit of $24,000,000 that cannot be charged 
to anticipatory importations. It is, indeed, true that Mr. Gage 
estimates that the deficit will be no greater than $28,000,000 for 
the present fiscal year, without counting in the receipts from the 
Union Pacific sale, but the deficit is already close to $50,000,000, 
and Mr. Dingley candidly admits that he does not anticipate that 
receipts will equal expenditures before May or June, that is, until 
the last month or two of the present fiscal year, and that he con- 
templates a further piling up of deficits during the months im- 
mediately before us, though at a diminished ratio as compared 
to the deficits piled up at the average rate of over $9,000,000 a 
month since July rst. 

Of course it is possible that the miscellaneous receipts of the 
government should be swelled in 1899 by the sale of the govern- 
ment’s interest in the Central Pacific Road, as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts are now being swelled by the proceeds of the Union Pacific 
sale, and thus the receipts of the government brought up to ex- 
penditures. But it must be remembered that this extraordinary 
swelling of the receipts of the government will be followed by an 
extraordinary increase of expenditures during the last days of 
this month when the government will be called upon to pay the 
Union Pacific and other subsidy bonds falling due. In short the 
government will only gain by the amount realized from the sale of 
the Union Pacific in excess of the principal of the subsidy bonds 
that must be paid. The same will be true if the Central Pacific 
is sold, and as the value of this road has been much impaired by 
the sale of the Union Pacific it is doubtful if the government could 
realize from its sale as much as the principal of the subsidy bonds. 
And if it did not realize more of course no money would be gathered 
in the Treasury as the result of such sale. So there is little rea- 
son to look for the retirement of greenbacks or any other notes 
out of an accumulation of surplus in 1899, for if we do not change 
our revenue laws there will be none. 

It is therefore that many Republicans look to an increase in 
revenues as the first step towards putting our currency on a gold 
basis in accord with the dreams of the bullionists who would 
make our paper currency rigidly conform to our stock of gold, 
who would lock up our greenbacks as presented for redemption 
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and never reissue a dollar unless in exchange fora gold dollar. 
And as this locking up of greenbacks requires borrowing or a 
surplus of revenues, and as the getting of authority for borrow- 
ing is out of the question, it is vehemently asserted that what we 
need is more taxation. Presented thus baldly the ordinary man 
would decide promptly that he does not need to be taxed more to 
insure to him prosperity. He would rather be inclined to decide 
that the road to prosperity lay quite in the opposite direction. 

Still it is hoped by the advocates of more taxation that our 
people would not seriously object to an increase of indirect tax- 
ation. Indeed it is assumed by some Republicans that additional 
revenues could -be raised without weighing upon the people, 
namely, by the raising of protective tariff duties, which, when 
they foster the development of our own resources, build up com- 
petition and free our consumers from dependence upon foreign 
producers, who, so long as they possess an unthreatened monopoly 
of a market, are sure to work it for all it is worth, may fairly be 
said to weigh not upon our own people, but to be shifted to the 
foreigner who is obliged by the growth of competition and the 
breaking of his monopoly to sell his products to our consumers 
for a much smaller price than he would think of offering his pro- 
ducts if not constrained to offer them down by domestic com- 
petition. 

But an increase of revenues by raising protective tariff rates 
is practically impossible, for in those lines of goods that have 
been long and continuously protected we are well nigh inde- 
pendent of foreign producers, import little of their goods. And 
so little revenue is obtainable from the imposition of duties on 
such goods. So to effectually increase our revenues we have got 
to impose additional internal revenue taxes or we must put a duty 
on some article or articles of import that we do not, probably 
cannot produce at home, such as tea and coffee. And a tariff 
duty on such articles cannot ultimately end in cheapening those 
articles by building up domestic competition, it must be added to 
the cost of such articles to the consumer, and therefore rest as a 
tax. 

Therefore the question is a simple one : Do we want to con- 
vert our greenbacks into gold certificates badly enough to impose 
on ourselves increased taxes ? We cannot doubt what the answer 
will be for we are safe in saying that the majority of our people 
do not want to convert our greenbacks into gold certificates at all. 
To insure prosperity we do not need more taxes. 

And as for the government, with its unnecessarily large cash 
balance, the result of bond sales, it can get along very well for 
quite a time without additional revenues, while the expenditure 
and distribution of the great stock of money withdrawn from 
circulation and locked up in idleness in the Treasury would be 
greatly to the advantage of our people, for the turning of this 
life blood of commerce back again into the channels of industry 
would have a revivifying effect, temporary though it might be, 
on trade and productive enterprise. 


THE FUTURE OF BIMETALLISM AS SEEN IN 
RUSSIA. 


ROFESSOR GEORGE BOUTMY, one of the men who 
strives to serve his fellow men, who feels for the down- 
trodden, who strives to uplift them ; a Russian economist 

who befriends mankind and refuses to serve the moneyed 
oligarchy that is bent on enslaving the world, though he earn 
thereby the enmity of the rich and powerful ; a noted bimetallist 
who has especially devoted himself to the demonstration of the 
blighting influence that the suspension of the free coinage of silver 
rubles has had upon Russian agriculture, sends us the following 
communication that cannot fail to interest our readers: 
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To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

S1r :—That which one could not fail to anticipate has hap- 

ned. 

0 The government of her Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain, 
has capitulated before a handful of Lombard street bankers. 
The Salisbury-Balfour ministry has put the interests of the 
money lenders in first place, it has sacrificed to them the interests 
of agricultural and industrial England, the interests of India, 
the pledge of the present Government given to the House of 
Commons and the whole world on March 17, 1896, upon the 
honor of this same Government. 

The project of international bimetallism with the assent of 
England has seemed irrational to me from the beginning. Why 
wait upon a government of bankers to deprive themselves, volun- 
tarily, of the advantage of levying tribute upon mankind by 
means of the artificially appreciated gold sovereign, which the 
world owes to these same bankers? One would reason that it is 
the English bankers themselves who have invented this irrational 
kind of international bimetallism in order to stave off the danger 
of national bimetallism, which threatened to break their power 
last year. Once this danger postponed until the elections of 
1900, and they are the first to find this plan impracticable. 

The producing classes have been fooled up to this time by 
this political treachery, but it has carried its good side. 

The accomplishment of bimetallism by the aid of England 
was fraught with a serious danger. This was the question of ratio 
between silver and gold. 

It is very probable that England would have used the 
entirely too strongly pronounced desire of other nations to have 
her co-operation in a bimetallic arrangement, to impose some 
conditions on the question of ratio. I fear very much that the 
English, in place of agreeing to the restoration of bimetallism 
at the ratio of 15% tor or 16 to 1, which would have restored 
gold to its ancient value, would have insisted on establishing 
another ratio, say a ratio at the actual existing value of the two 
precious metals on the markets. "This would have led not toa 
cheapening but to a fixing of the purchasing power of the gold 
sovereign at its present appreciated value, not to a lightening of 
the burdens of debtors, but to an eternalization and legalizing of 
the burden of debts fraudulently augmented since 1873 by the 
artificial appreciation of gold, not to an amelioration of the 
present crisis by a rise in prices, but a perpetuation of the agri- 
cultural and industrial crisis by giving permanence to the era of 
low and falling prices. 

Now the procedure is simplified. 

There is no longer to be work for bimetallism w7z¢h the Eng- 
lish government, but for bimetallism against the government of 
bankers. 

The English response of the 19th of October, refusing to 
reopen the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, will lead 
necessarily to a further appreciation of gold, to a further fall in 
the price of silver and of all commodities. The terrible crisis 
which will thereby be unchained upon the world will force the 
people of the world to a comprehension of the truth that gold is 
the instrument that is despoiling them of the fruits of their toil 
to the profit of a handful of international money lenders. The 
nations that have ever had bimetallism will hasten to national 
bimetallism. Those that had the silver standard (as Russia) 
will be forced to conserve itgr return to it and they will thereby 
be benefited. 

The purchasing power of the monetary unit determines the 
burden of debts. Hence the debtor nations are interested in the 
depreciation, the international bankers in the appreciation of the 
monetary unit. By means of gold monometallism the money 
lenders have succeeded in causing the appreciation of the mone- 
tary unit or gold. The wronged nations ask that it be depre- 
preciated to its ancient worth. Obviously a “— which will 
adopt national bimetallism alone, if such actior¥is not imitated 
by the other nations, runs the risk of seeing its bimetallic system 
degenerate into silver monometallism. Its monetary unit would 
be depreciated under even the new level asked for. But it would 
benefit. The money lenders would suffer the losses. If the in- 
ternational bankers wish to avoid these losses it is for them to 
take precautions, it is for them, for the bankers, in their own 
interest, who would thus feel the need, to take care that national 
bimetallism be adopted by all the nations, so that it should thus 
become international. 

When one is attacked by a brigand who threatens to rob you 
or even murder you, if need be, it would be clearly an excess of 
courtesy for one to wait before repulsing him until he left no 
doubt by his steps of his intentions. There would only be per- 
mitted him the movements that could not be prevented. 
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This excess of consideration has been practiced towards the 
British government, and the money power of England has proven 
by the decisive response of October 19th that it is not with studied 
consideration of England’s wishes and smooth words that one 
should undertake to deliver mankind from earthly damnation and 
men from the despoilment of their goods by the universal usurers. 

No, decidedly it is tothe American people that history wishes 
to reserve the glory of having delivered mankind from the great- 
est injustice and the most terrible of economic crises that it has 
ever endured. 

G. Bourmy. 
Odessa, Russia. November 2d. 
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Dr. McCook’s Scotch-Irish American Historical Romance. 


The Latimers: A Tale of the Western Insurrection of 1794. By HENRY 
CHRISTOPHER McCook. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 


Dr. McCook, eminent as a naturalist and preacher, now joins 
the select band of reverend novelists, whose secular writings put 
their other calling into the shade. The field of fiction has been 
so continuously invaded by North British divines and ex-divines 
that, were it only for novelty, the public will rejoice at the advent 
of so sturdy a Scotch-Irish American. Where namby pamby 
sentimentality and uncouth swashbuckler blusterings compete, in 
recent books from over the water, for the glory of church circle 
popularity, we have here a racy and honest transcript of real 
folks’ actual talk in stirring times. Where the imaginary charm of 
an overdone weak and worthless Scotch dialect seemed to impart a 
sort of milk and watery poetical interest to those booklets, this 
strong work of Dr. McCook’s brisk pen gives the glow of life to 
a chapter of stirring history, intensely interesting to the people of 
Pennsylvania. In literary gifts the author is far and away the 
superior of the whole clan of Crocketts, Maclarens, e¢ a/., and no 
apology is needed for plain speaking on a matter too heavily 
charged with sheer humbug. We ought to feel abashed as we 
think of the easy way we have allowed an alien trading system 
to create our opinions in advance upon foreign-made books, and 
thrust their mediocre writers on the American people, hypnotized 
by interested manipulators into enthusiastic eagerness to accept 
geese as swans. If Dr. McCook had been the dominie of some 
Lowland village he might long ago have been taken up and 
trotted out by the canny-witted bawbee-loving clan of sham 
‘‘critics’’ and ‘‘literary’’ boomers of littery book wares who grind 
trade organs and brazen “* interviews,’’ for mutual glory and pro- 
fit. But Dr. McCook has been content to live his larger life as the 
working pastor of a flourishing church in a great American 
city, indulging his very substantial hobby for practical science 
and adorning literature with books that are true books, filled with 
first-hand knowledge and literary charm. His descent into the 
realm of the story tellers is distinguished by the same admixture 
of unfamiliar lore, for such it is, though it wears a light garb, 
with the dramatic movement of a historical romance. He depicts 
the life of the Scotch-Irish pioneers of the American frontier at 
the close of last century. For then he claims the honor of hav- 
ing been ‘‘the chief pathfinders of our then Western border. 
They opened the wilderness to civilization. They formed a bar- 
rier between the hostile Indians and the growing settlements of 
the seaboard. They laid the foundations of the new West, the 
Greater America.’’ 

The story of the riots and risings in Western Pennsylvania 
by descendants of these Scotch-Irishmen, in what was called the 
Whiskey Insurrection, and of its suppression by Washington, 
has been undértaken by Dr. McCook because its important influ- 
ence is imperfectly appreciated, and also to vindicate the charac- 
ters and motives of the insurrectionists, upon whom history has 
laid obloquy the author believes was not deserved. The contro- 
versial spice adds piquancy to a thoroughly enjoyable narrative. 
Whether the end might have been better gained if treated in a 
historical essay is not the present question. ‘To this combination 
of history and romance is added an elaborate study of the people, 
their characteristics, their social ways, and their mode of speech. 
The author studied the scenery, flora anu fauna, even the weather 
conditions of the place and period in his desire for thoroughness. 
The dialect is treated with special fulness. It has been a favorite 
study of the author, who uses this narrative to work off his 
accumulations of quaint phrases. Ten pages, and a final chap- 
ter, are given up to the risky venture of exhibiting these curiosi- 








ties of dialect, strung together as ‘‘Andy’sStory.’’ With profound 
deference to the author’s better judgment we hesitate to accept his 
list as sufficiently attested. The difficulty of reproducing this 
particular brogue of a hundred years ago must be practically insur- 
mountable. As given here it is the queerest jumble of North and 
South Irish, Highland and Lowland Scotch, broad Lancashire 
and Yorkshire h’less cockney, down East Yankee, and down 
South darky lingo. As an excursion into the popular realm of 
dialect these lively pages show versatility and are highly enter- 
taining, but their philogolical value seems doubtful. 

There are traces of the writer’s profession here and there 
but never unduly obtrusive. The story is good all round on its 
merits, it has a live interest, a live style, and a complete absence 
of affectation. Here and there we come upon an original touch as 
when the author’s well-known belief in the immortality of some, 
if not all, animals crops out in the reference to ‘‘horses in 
heaven.’’ Again, speaking of the toothsome dishes Meg used to 
cook, he says, ‘‘truly the pen is mightier than the sword, but 
as truly might it be said, if one dared to say it, the pot 
is mightier than the pen.’’ Less pleasant is the flippant allu- 
sion to a familiar symptom of grave social disease in this pas- 
sage. ‘‘ What is there in the sun of July that charges Americans 
with such excess of passion that they are touched off into ex- 
plosions of violence that would have been impossible in a cooler 
month? The railroad strike of 1877 was a July affair. The 
Chicago Debsomania of 1894 was an event of July. Was it 
simply a coincidence that the Revolutionary fathers were brought 
up to a Declaration of Independence on a July day?’ Why did 
not the author call it Washingtonomania? There is, however, 
little to criticise and much to admire in this well-wrought work 
of a many-sided and painstaking writer, whose first romance 
more than makes up in variety of solid interest what it deliber- 
ately sacrifices in literary art. 

KK 
A Defense of Monopoly. 
Industrial Freedom. By DAvID MACGREGOR MEANS with an introduction 
by the Hon. David A. Wells. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Who David MacGregor Means is we confess we do not know, 
but if he is not a blue blooded aristocrat pretty well satisfied with 
his lot in this life and fairly well off in this world’s goods we 
much mistake him. At least he writes like one quite content 
with the present distribution of wealth, as one enjoying a full 
share and not at all hankering after a change. If it was not for 
the agitation of socialistically inclined reformers for a change and 
the presence of a ‘‘stupid and malignant’’ Congress threatening 
the perpetuity of trusts and monopolies and prone to pry into the 
methods by which great fortunes are accumulated without any 
seemingly adequate return being made to society, there would be 
no cloud to mar his contentment with existing conditions. The 
present distribution of wealth is to his liking, the existence of 
trusts and monopolies is to his liking, what men wish to continue 
they readily bring themselves to believe in, and so our author 
defends the growth of these trusts and monopolies from the 
ground of industrial freedom. The more rapid the growth of 
monopoly, he argues, the better for mankind, the more rapid the 
progress of civilization, for, he asserts, great combinations bring 
great economies in production, therefore, the creation of 
monopolies brings great profits and great profits high wages. So 
anything that retards the growth of monopoly is to the detriment 
of wage earners. And quite a specious argument does our author 
make in defense of this position. He points out that as trusts 
and monopolies make exceptional profits, they are under excep- 
tional inducements to maintain their working force and ‘‘ the 
conclusion must therefore be that monopolies are likely to pay 
their skilled workmen higher rates of wages than are current, 
rather than lower ones.’’ But he does not take into account that 
our trusts and combines, organized to squeeze out competitors 
and then keep up prices by arbitrarily restricting production, 
force an exceptional number of men out of work and thus, though 
they earn exceptional profits and are under exceptional induce- 
ments to maintain their working force, they have an exceptional 
number of men from whom to draw. Consequently such mono- 
polies tend to lower wages, for they create conditions under 
which more men offer their services than there are jobs. 

It might be supposed that with the prevalence of such 
conditions the power of monopoly would soon be broken by the 
building up of competition. It might be supposed that the large 
profits of such monopolies, profits made large by forcing up prices, 
by restricting production and by forcing down wages by restricting 
the opportunities of employment, would tempt men to embark in 
competition with a view to sharing in such profits. And so they 
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would if all men were ensured equality of opportunity. But with 
our railroads controlled by the cliques, and working to perpetuate 
the existence of the organized trusts, there can be no equality of 
opportunity. The obstacles in the path of the newcomer, 
obstacles put there by established industries, especially if such 
established industries have pooled their resources, are serious 
enough under the most open conditions of competition, for the 
established industries will seek to keep their markets, and if 
there is not already competition among them, that is if they are 
organized into a trust or combine and earning exceptional profits 
because of their monopoly they will jealously guard that 
monopoly, strive to prevent it from being broken by attacking 
any intruder into their monopolized field by ways that are fair 
and ways that are foul. And if the railroads take sides with the 
trusts, the obstacles to the success of the independent producer 
are insurmountable. No man can successfully compete against a 
monopoly if such monopoly enjoys special transportation facilities 
over our railroads. If he must pay higher freight rates in the 
collection of the needed raw materials of production and higher 
charges in the distribution of his products than the established 
monopoly he cannot compete successfully with such monopoly, 
such monopoly cannot be broken. And such are the monopolies 
that our author defends as the outgrowth of ‘industrial freedom. 
Moreover our author seems to be unaware that he is presenting 
the strongest of reasons in advocacy of advanced socialism. If 
private monopoly crushing out individual effort is good, if the 
further monopoly is extended the better off must we be, why 
would not the most perfected monopolization of the ways and 
means of wealth production and distribution imaginable, namely, 
national monopoly, be better yet ? And this is socialism carried 
to an extreme. 

But this work is given to us with its worth vouched for by 
the Hon. David A. Wells. Indeed the name of this gentleman 
appears on the title page with a prominence almost equal to that 
of the author himself. If Mr. Wells contributed anything to the 
work there would be no fault to find with this. But he does not. 
The introduction of a half dozen pages that he contributes is not 
even critical ; it is nothing more than an explanation of the mean- 
ing of this essay, as if the author needed an interpreter. So Mr. 
Wells’ name on the title page has every appearance of being 
there to carry the book and is hardly flattering to the author, for 
it carries the imputation that he is too small a fish to stand upon 
his own bottom. It savors of the condescending, but not always 
welcomed introduction with which we are accustomed to see the 
work of advanced university students launched before the 
public by some patronizing professor, who gets the credit as edi- 
tor while the students get the blame for any slovenliness of argu- 
ment or crudity of thought advanced. 

The prime purpose of this essay, which, be it said, is quite 
readable, though the reasoning does not strike one as over pro- 
found, is to prove that it is impossible to better the condition of 
the wage earner by collecting a tax from employers to be spent 
for the workmen’s benefit, for, says our author, to tax capital, or 
the profits of capital, must surely diminish the fund available for 
the payment of wages and so lead to a fall in wages. So he con- 
tends that the wage earners would lose at one end what they 
gained at the other from the imposition of taxes to be spent for 
their benefit. Andon this ground he assails socialism, even to 
the extent of assailing the public school system, declaring that 
the wage earner would do better if he paid for the education of 
his children, that the taxing of property to support such schools 
leads to an equivalent lowering of the rate of wages. Moreover 
to assail socialism on this ground, and to cite such illustration, 
shows a misconception of the broad aim of socialism, which is 
not to tax the few for the benefit of the many, but to give the 
many equal opportunities with the few, not to give special privi- 
leges to the masses but to do away with the special privileges that 
create the classes. 

It is undoubtedly true that wages are paid, or rather advanced 
out of capital. But weshould not jump at hasty conclusions from 
this. When the employer pays his workmen he virtually buys 
from such workmen their share in the product they are engaged 
in making. He advances to them their share in advance of the 
sale of the product. And of course this advance must be made 
out of capital, out of the savings of the employer, or of someone 
else from whom he may borrow. But this fund of the employer 
is no fixed sum. He virtually pays wages out of a reservoir of 
capital that is continually being replenished by the proceeds of 
the sales of his products, of products which he secured complete 
ownership of when he paid his workmen their wages and thus 
in effect bought out their interest in the work. Now the more 
these sales realize the greater will be the flow into this reservoir 
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of capital and the greater the flow in, the greater may be the flow 
out as wages. Of course, an increase in taxes that falls on the 
employer and intercepts some of this flow must diminish the 
amount that can be paid as wages. The same must also be the re- 
sult of increasing interest charges. And, of course, if interest 
charges are kept the same and the flow into this reservoir of capi- 
tal diminished, the effect will be the same as increasing the in- 
terest charges. There will be a smaller portion of the sums 
realized by the employer and paid into that reservoir that can be 
paid out as wages. Thus it isthat the gold standard and falling 
prices hurt the wage earner. 

It must also be remembered that not all that flows into this 
reservoir, aside from what is taken as taxes and interest, can flow 
out again as wages. Some must flow out as profits to the em- 
ployer. The division between employer and wage earners is a 
matter for bargaining. We have seen how the organization of 
trusts and combines, and the support given such combines by the 
railroads, gives to the employer the upper hand in this bargain- 
ing. It is the abolishment of the special privileges that have led 
to the building up of these trusts and combines and of the gratuity 
conferred upon the creditor classes by the gold standard that 
wage earners desire. They do not insist on class legislation in 
their favor as our author seems to think. If he would look into 
their demands, the demands of the Populists, a little closer, he 
would see that they merely ask the revocation of privileges 
enjoyed by particular classes and where this can only be done by 
socialistic methods they insist on the application of such methods. 
Thus where there must be a monopoly as of our transportation 
facilities, a monopoly now used for the benefit of the railroad 
cliques, the trusts and combines, a small and special class, they 
demand the government control such monopoly and operate it for 
the common good of all, thus doing away with special privilege. 

Speaking of our railroads, our author declares that many of 
them ‘‘ pay nothing to their stockholders, and only a portion of 
what they owe their bondholders, if they pay them anything,’’ and 
then he adds, ‘‘ under such circumstances it is evident that they 

pay their employees not only all that they are worth, but more 
than they are worth.’’ But while it is true that many of our 
railroads pay no interest on certain issues of stocks and bonds, 
the cause is not that the railroads are not earning fair returns, 
but because their capital is outrageously watered, the securities 
on which they do not now pay interest representing, for the most 
part, no investment of money in the roads. Asa matter of fact 
our railroads are earning and paying, as a whole, about seven per 
cent. interest on their cost, on the actual investment of capital. 

In speaking of the savings of workmen and the resultant dual 
interest of workmen in production, both as capitalists and laborers, 
our author remarks with regret that ‘‘the more savings are 
swelled, the lower goes the rate of interest, and as the laborer 
becomes more of a capitalist he is rewarded less.’’ And our 
author remarking on the present lowness of interest rates and 
their tendency to fall still further, concludes that this must go on 
until they fall so low that wage earners, not having the same 
inducement to save, will spend more and save less. But the 
reason of low interest rates now is industrial stagnation, the 
unprofitableness of industry. Under a health giving fiscal policy, 
namely, a policy that insured stable or rising prices there would 
never be a plethora of money, money would never go begging for 
investment. ‘To suppose that it would is to suppose the world can 
accumulate more wealth than it can use. Permit a just distribu- 
tion of the wealth produced and there can never be too much, 
never be overproduction. The more wealth is accumulated, the 
more capital saved up, the further can the diversification of indus- 
tries, the division of labor be carried, the more productive, profit- 
able, will labor become, and the greater will be the demand for 
capital or its representative, money. 

And now we come to some final conclusions of our dilettante 
author. Anyone who advocates an income tax is a demagogue, 
‘*no calm or rational man’’ can believe in greenbackism or free 
silver, the bankers are ‘‘ enlightened, skillful, patriotic’? men 
who have saved the nation from bankruptcy ; ‘‘ saved it not with 
the co-operation of the National Legislature, but in spite of its 
stupid and malignant opposition.’’ If anyone believes that Con- 
gress can create and control the currency of the country better 
than private enterprise, ‘‘ he must hold the belief in the face of a 
perfectly overwhelming mass of evidence.’’ And then we have 
a parting shot at socialistic plans for the amelioration of the lot of 
our wage earning population because ‘‘it is the essence of these 
plans that they be carried out by government; to a great 
extent by the very body that by its ignorant perversity, its con- 
temptible spite and its narrow partizanship has spread disaster 
and misery throughout the land; the body whose action is 
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watched with anxiety rising to terror by cautious capitalists and 
prudent men of business.’’ The only conclusion is that our peo- 
ple are unfit to be entrusted with governing themselves, that the 
only salvation is for the people to abdicate the governing power 
to ‘‘the cautious capitalists.”’ 
2k 
Gencral Meade and the Army he Commanded. 

Life of General George Gordon Meade, Commander of the Army of the 


Potomac. By RICHARD MEADE BACHE. Philadelphia: Hemy T. 
Coates & Co. $3.00. 


It is well Mr. Bache has written a history of the Army of the 
Potomac in writing the life of General Meade, for his work could 
not have been done in the admirable manner it is done had he 
made General Meade the physical, mental and moral force of the 
great army it was his duty and his privilege to command at Get- 
tysburg and after. He has made General Meade what he was, a 
part of the great army, not the maker of the army ; he has made 
it clear that he was an intelligent, modest and honorable man ; a 
soldier who was capable as the commander of a brigade, and of 
the great army that fought at Gettysburg the battle that made 
sure the continued union of the states. He has simply done jus- 
tice to General Meade’s character and purpose of life. This book 
gives a much better view of the four years’ work of the Army of 
the Potomac than does ‘‘ The History of the Civil War in Amer- 
ica,’ by the Comte de Paris, and is therefore a most valu- 
able contribution to the historical literature of the country. 
Many men who fought in the Army of the Potomac will take 
exception to the treatment of General McClellan, for many men 
in that army looked upon McClellan as Frenchmen look upon 
Napoleon, but most Americans wi!l agree with Mr. Bache when 
he says: 

““To class McClellan, as Swinton does, with Wallenstein, who met 
creditably the greatest general of his age, Gustavus Adolphus, with the 
finest infantry of Europe of that time, is to exalt him to a rank far above 
his deserts; when we say that he was an honest, and therefore a well- 
meaning man, and a man of fair ability for the ordinary walks of life, we 
have said all that is in truthfulness due him. He (General McClellan) 
understood the science of war, but his defects of character made it inipos- 
sible that he could practice successfully the art of war. The measure of 
McClellan’s mind lies in his military performances with great resources, 
and not less in the output of his written and oral speech. His blindness to 
the relative and to the eternal fitness of things, in spheres both military and 
civil, is proved by the history of his service as a general and in that of his 
conduct in politics, to which he betook himself. His career as a general 
has been here sufficiently discussed, and therefore it only remains to cite 
as evidence of his incapacity for civil affairs of magnitude, that he should 
have allowed himself to become a candidate for the presidency of the 
United States upon the platform which contained the humiliating declara- 
tion that the war was a failure.’’ 

The treatment of Generals Burnside and Hooker is fair, and 
no one can justly say that Mr. Bache makes Meade great by 
making other men little. The publisher’s part of the book is as 
well done as it could be. In this Mr. Henry T. Coates shows 
again that he knows what a good book is and how to make a 
good book. ‘There should be large sale for this life of General 
Meade among those young men who want to understand the great 
struggle of 1861-1865. 
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SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By G. Frederick Wright, 
D.D., L.U.D., F.G.S.A. Pp. 362. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A novel. By Frank R. Stockton. Pp. 
230; illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THE KeENnTUCKIANS. A novel. By John Fox, Jr. Pp. 225; illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

THE PERSONAL EQuATION. By Harry Thurston Peck. Pp. 377. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

ScHoor, Boy LIFE IN ENGLAND. An American view by John Corbin. 
Pp. 226; illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1 25. 

THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L.,L.L.D. Pp. 314. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. 

WILD NEIGHBORS. Out-door Studies in the United States. By Ernest 
Ingersoll. Pp. 301; illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

PRISONERS OF THE SEA. A Romance of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. pp. 480. Philadelphia: David McKay. 
$1.25. 

THE PROTESTANT-EPISCOPAL ALMANAC, for 1898. Pp. 420, New York: 

Thomas Whittaker. 25 cents. 
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FAMIILY REMEDIES. 

In no other department of domes. 
tic arrangements is there such stu- 
pendous disregard of the welfare of 
the family as in guarding against 
the common ills of life by the use 
of effective and reliable family 
remedies. If the following advice 
could reach every household in the 
land, and with such eloquence as to 
win obedience, it would convey a 
blessing to each that would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate. The advice is 
this: Get a bottle of Pe-ru-na, read 
the instructions on the bottle, do 
exactly as they direct, and no ca- 
tarrh, cough, cold, sore throat, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia or 
any other climatic disease will dis- 
turb the peace of the household as 
long as it is continued. 

Joseph Kirchensteiner, 87 Croton 
street, Cleveland, O., writes: ‘‘ We 
have used Pe-ru-na for eight years 
as our family 
medicine. 

During the 
whole of that 
time we have 
not had toem- 
ploy a physi- 
cian, Our 
family con- 
sists of seven 
and we always 
use it for the 
thousand and 
one ailments to which mankind is 
liable.’’ 

Address The Pe-ru-na Drug Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, for a free book on ‘* Winter 
Catarrh,’’ written by Dr. Hartman. 

Ask your druggist for a free Pe- 
ru-na Almanac for 1898. 
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The Beth Book, By SARAH GRAND. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


What on earth is thé matter with Sarah? She brought forth 
her ‘‘Heavenly Twins’’ and got a questionable popularity. 
Then she produced ‘‘ Ideala,’’ which seemed to charm the lovers 
of ephemeral sensation books. Next she wrote ‘‘ Singularly 
Deluded,’’ and that she stayed so is clear from the quality of 
this mischievous book which is no book. The ways of the 
literary press are beyond understanding. Because a woman or 
man sails near enough the wind to stir the chatter of shallow- 
pate hunters for flimsy fiction more or less tainted, her or his 
next few books, spiced to suit their market, are advertised, 
belauded and magnified out of all proportion to their literary or 
moral worth ; and when, as in this instance, the presumptuous 
scribbler takes advantage of coterie notoriety to foist an utterly 
commonplace yarn, spun out to three hundred thousand words, 
upon the public at large, these supposed literary guides gush over 
it as though bulk is evidence of quality, when it is often the 
reverse. The tale is merely an elongated piece of vulgar scandal 
gossip woven around the personal history of the daughter of a 
drunken father, a girl who marries a drunken husband and who 
sees, hears and experiences no end of improper things, as most 
mortals of both sexes unfortunately do. We have overheard 
just such ugly tales poured out with rum in their tea by parties 
of unlovable termagants in city slums, which our unexpected 
advent happily cut short in the middle. The plain truth is that 
Sarah is shockingly deluded if she expects a common thing like 
this to pass for any sort of literature. Still, if there is a section 
of the reading public who really like swallowing a gallon of ditch 
water made appetizing with a tablespoonful of Jersey lightning 
there is no reason why they should not have it, at the price. 
Most people who enjoy vulgarized life and tittle-tattle can make 
it cheaper for themselves, and quite as good as this. 


* ok 


American Nobility. By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

There have been several novels of more or less merit that 
have dealt with the subject of this book. The enormous increase 
in the number of globe trotters and international marriages has 
not yet been appreciated, as was to be expected by our story 
tellers. Processes of assimilation are less easy to understand than 
the results, and most novelists are greater as free historians than 
as analysts on the grand scale. The author of this introduces 
himself as a serious minded essayist. A perfectly unnecessary 
note on the fly leaf informs us that ‘‘ for a novelist there are two 
ways of being moral—either to avoid the mention of evil or to 
bring it into play in order to show its baleful consequences. The 
author has chosen the latter.’’ Having thus appetized us for a 
piquant dish he proceeds to serve a first course of bread and salt 
in his five-page introduction. In this we are told that ‘‘ America 
is no longer the new, but the modern world, which should arouse 
our interest and sympathy.’’ He instructs us upon our origins 
and our love of pedigree and caste distinctions, our go-ahead ten- 
dencies, our social and national ambitions, and warns us that when 
we have secured ‘‘ military glory, hanors and distinctions, in fine 
all the baubles we (French people) possess,’? we will weary of 
them and then may sober down to better things, such as France 
has attained, we suppose, ‘‘ purified and ameliorated.’’ The 
craze for Parisian life which transports shiploads of good Ameri- 
cans every summer across the sea is the fulfilment by American 
wives and daughters of ‘‘an unconscious mission. A higher 
will urges them toward our continent.’’ If you like my pickles 
try my sauce. Our relish of the introduction has temporarily 
cloyed our appetite for the tale, but it appears to be as entertain- 
ing and edifying as one would expect. 

** 
The Exploits of Myles Standish. By HENRY JOHNSON. Illustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Myles Standish was a sturdy Lancashire lad, heir to a fine 
estate in that county. Hé was born somewhere about 1584, and 
the early years of his manhood were spent in military service in 
the Netherlands. While there he formed a connection with the 
church at Leyden under John Robinson, and he came over with 
them to New England. The author bases his story on the so- 
called log-book of the Mayflower, recently brought back from 
England by Mr. Bayard. For the unknown details of his hero’s 
career he draws upon his imagination, the result being an exceed- 
ingly interesting book, written for the young but quite readable 
by all, The Standish family produced other worthy soldiers, 
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who distinguished themselves by valor on the field of Agincourt 
and at other great battles. Among the artistic illustrations are 
admirable views of the present Standish Hall and Standish Church 
in the town of Standish, Lancashire. 
** oF 
In the Days of the Pioneers. By Epwarp S. E..is. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.25. 


The author has made a special study of the picturesque 
struggles with Indians and the perilsof nature in those pioneer 
movements. This is a sequel to his story ‘‘ The Phantom of the 
River,’’ and sustains the thrilling interest all boys must feel in 
these books of adventure, founded on fact. ‘This forms the third 
number in the Boone and Kenton series. When the hero says 
to the heroine he is rescuing from the wild Indians, ‘‘ I am afraid 
you can’t make it, Agnes,’’ meaning a quick climb up a steep 
rock, he little dreamt he was anticipating a colloquialism born of 
later railroad travel. 


*k 


True Detective Stories. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Cleveland Moffet reports these six detailed stories of 
crime from the record books of the Pinkerton Agency. They in 
no way differ from the spun-out newspaper accounts of big 
burglaries with which the public are regaled on Sundays, and 
they are doubtless highly interesting and profitable to those en- 
gaged in the industry. 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 


66 Mans inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 
* Dk 
Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms. 
* 2k 
He surely may walk straight who hath nothing to draw him 
aside. 
yk 
Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave others to talk of you 
as they please.—/Pythagoras. 
* 
* 
The hardest of all tasks is to be tolerant of intolerant people. 
* 
* 
Experience alone is unconquerable conviction. 
Ok 
It is he who spends his life in doing nothing at all, or in 
doing nothing that he ought to do, who ever complains of the 
shortness of time—always complaining that our days are too few, 
yet acting as though there would be no end of them. 


* 


Truth is violated by falsehood, and it may be equally out- 
raged by silence. 
Ok 
Anger is the most impotent passion that occupies the 
mind of man; it effects nothing it goes about, and hurts the 
man who is possessed by it more than any other against whom it 
is directed.— Clarendon. 





THE LIVING AGE 


Founveo By E. LITTELL ww 1844, 

Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from 
the Leading British periodicals in every department of 
Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian and other Continental sources ; also, 
Readings from American Magazines and from new books. 

Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and 
translations from the best writers will appear during the 


FOREIGNPERODIGALLireraTure “AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY ” 
‘*WITH ALL HER HEART.”’ From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a TRANSLATION, made 
expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous novel. The first instalment appears in the 
number of Nov. 6th. 




















This novel,in its recent presentation in the Its literarv and ethical qualities are so » nusual 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDEs, aroused the greatest that LES ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES 
interest, both in France and England. described it as ‘‘ An Epoch-Making Story.’’ 


FREE To all NEW SUSCRIBERS to The Living Age for 1898, will be sent FREE the EIGHT 
* NUMBERS of 18J7 containing the first instalments of «WITH ALL HER HEART.”’ 
Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 1§ cents. 


THE LIVING AGE CoO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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If out and out plagiarism is not a flourishing department in 
the humbler walks of the scribbling profession, it assuredly is so 
A cluster of examples were made public 


in that of the preacher. 


not long ago, but it is nothing new. 
Dean Boyd of St. Andrews, the genial author of ‘‘ Recreations of a 


THE AMERICAN. [December 18, 1897 


After service a grey-haired man came into the 
vestry and thanked him for it. ‘That sermon was nothing,’ said 
the youth, ‘cost me no trouble whatever. I scribbled it in a 
single afternoon.’ ‘Ah, well,’ said the stranger, ‘it only shows 
how different men are : that sermon took me si& weeks to write.’’’ 


eloquent sermon. 


‘A. K. H. B.’’ otherwise 


Country Parson,’ tells this neat story. ‘‘ You may have heard of | ** 


the young Scottish preacher in a Border kirk, who delivered an 


A hundred years of wrong does not make an hour of right. 








CALIFORNIA 
//3 IN THREE DAYS 3) 
SUNSET ]RON I< 
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From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 

Special Features offered via the True Southern 
Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a co uposite 
car. with barber shop, bathroom, and gentlemen’s 
buffet, lounging and smoking compartment; a ladies’ 
parlor car, with re aba sleeping compartments and 
assembly hall; dining car—meals served a la carte, 
and two or more double drawing room sleepers ; 
the train is lighted throughout with Pintsch gas, and 
the composite and parior cars are furnished with 
libraries and current literature This elegantly 
equipped train runs from Chicago and St. Louis, 

through without change. 
EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


OITY OF MEXICO. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


America’s Greatest Health Resort. 





For further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or WM. E. Hoyt, 
—— Eastern Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, New 
York. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuied Trains Daily 


pia Gee 
AYLIGHT QU PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 
St. Louis Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket nt. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A Ill. Cent. R. R.. Obicago, Ill. 
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CLUB RAISERS, ATTENTION. 


We offer good club raisers the largest Cash 
Commissions or premiums of any reform paper 
printed. The year 1898 promises to be a red let- 
ter year for good workers and you should get 
in line early. We want to reach a circulation 
of 100,000. Will you help us? Good pay and 
easy to get subscriptions. Every populist who 
is a populist knows the Peoples Party Paper. 
(Hon. Thos, E. Watson, Editor.) Every earnest 
populist wants it. It’s the best and brightest 
of reform journals and accepted everywhere as 
the National Paper of the party. Write to-day 
for terms and samples. 

PEOPLES PARTY PAPER, 
ATLANTA, Ga. 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A book of two hun- 

dred pages, containing a catalogue of about six 
thousand newspapers, being all that are credited 
by the American Newspaper Direciory (Decem- 
ber edition for 1897) with having regular issues 
of 1,000 copies or more. Also separate State 
maps of each and every State of the American 
Union, naming those towns only in which there 
are issued newspapers having more than 1,000 
circulation. This book (issued December 15, 
1897) will be sent, postage paid, to any address, 
on receipt of one dollar Address The Geo. P. 
Rowell Advertising Co.,10 Spruce St., New York. 








XMAS GIFT FOR 
] ONE DOLLAR 


APPROPRIATE ALIKE FOR ONE OR ALL. 
A broad statement this, but one that is borne out by the facts. 


Not only can you make such a present on such terms, 
but in doing so you will be giving something that will 
remain a source of delight and instruction to its fortu- 
aate owner for years to come. We have decided to 
extend through the holiday season our remarkable in- 
troductory offer on the great 


HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY 


in ten large handsome volumes, over 5,000 pages and 
3,000 illustrations, which has recently been completed 
after years of preparation and the expenditure of vast 
sums of money. Our reason for this is that the sets 
sold in this manner will be the most effective advertising 
that we could give the regular subscription edition, which 
will be sold at $60.00 net. 

Briefly, it is a gathering within the covers of one set of 
books of all that usually goes to make up the “ reference 
corner” in any public or private collection of books. 

Chief among the contents of the library stand the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, ATLAS & DICTIONARY 


necessities in every home, office, or school in the land. 
But besides these, it includes Biographical Diction- 
ary Gazetteer of the United States, Dictionary 
of Technical Terms, and other indispensable requisites 
of a oa | reference library. ¥ sail 
is in itself wo 
The Encyclopedia &2. tre pice ot 
the whole library. It is par excellence the book of refer- 
ence for every man, woman or student to have at his or 
her elbow at all times for quick, ready reference. It is 
the latest, best, most concise, yet thorough and accurate 
encyclopedia extant, and the only one in existence 
that is brought down to September, 1897. It is 
edited by John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. It includes 
comprehensive and reliable articles on The Cuban Re- 
bellion, Klondike Gold Fields, Moving Photogra- 
phy, and other topics of live interest to-day. In all, 
nearly 100,000 topics are treated, and these are 
magnificently illustrated with thousands of engravings, 
colored A and charts. 
comprises a handsome series of 
The tl as maps and charts, brought down to 
date; 100 colored and 200 in monotint, which, for con- 
venience sake, are scattered through the volumes of the 
Encyclopedia, according to their alphabetical arrange- 
ment. Also hundreds of diagrams, sketches, battle 
rh Poe net, is the work of the ripes 
the worl e t 
he Dictionary linguists of modern 
times. It is an unabridged, etymological, wars 
literary, scientific and technical Dictionary of the Englis 
language, and is an acknowledged authority both in _ 
land and America. The regular price of this great king 
of books is $24.00. It comprises nearly 3,000 closely 
printed columns of words and definitions. 
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ert introduce this 
OUR GREAT | tala work tothe public, we have decided GOOD FOR A 
ic, we have decided to placea 
INTRODUCTORY Sow ouns in each aemamaiap at about one-third of SHORT 
OFFER. the subscription price, and deliver the set complete TIME ONLY. 





UPON PAYMENT OF ONLY ONE DOLLAR, 


the balance of the reduced price being due in small monthly payments. 

To show our entire confidence in the work and to insure you against any risk whatever, we further agree that 
if, after keeping the set ten days and thoroughly testing it, you are not perfectly satisfied, you are at liberty to return it to 
us, and receive your money back. 

s EN D oO N E and the complete set will be forwarded, at once, to any address you may desire. Unless otherwise 
instructed, shipment will be made by freight, at purchaser's expense. Subsequent payments will 
DO LL AR be at the rate of $1.50 monthly for fifteen months. Half Morocco and Full Sheep bindings can also be 
supplied, the monthly payments being $2.00 and $2.50, respectively. To those who desire an extra dura- 
N Ow ble and handsome binding, we strongly advise the selection of the Half Moroccostyle. We refer to this publication 
and the Garfield National Bank, New York City. Send 2-cent stamp for postage on 40-page booklet of sample 

pages, illustrations, etc., and further particulars regarding our wonderful Home Reference Library and its contents. 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 9-11 East 16th St, New York City. “pspcc!** 

















